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Premium Essay on the Culture of 
Plax Seed. 


On account of the low price of most of our 
farm commodities, and the high price of Flax 
Seed, many of our most enterprising farmers are 
preparing to plant this crop largely the present 
spring. Several millions of dollars are paid 
annually to foreign countries for the seed and 
oil expressed from it. It is strange that this 
country should be the importer of an article 
which can be so easily produced by our own 
people, and which is so perfectly adapted to 
our soil and climate. It is a great drain upon 
the specie of our country. We might, with the 
same propriety, neglect to raise enough wheat 
er corn for our own consumption, and thus be 
compelled to depend upon foreign nations for 
our supply of these articles; for we maintain, 
that flax seed can be raised at a greater average 
profit than wheat or corn. 





Farmers can undertake the culture of flax 


seed with an almost absolute certainty of ob 
taining high prices, and of being richly reward- 
ed for their labor. The farmers of the West 
have an opportunity of reaping a rich harvest 
by paying some attention to this crop. We 
do not know of any farm crop which promises 
such rich returns. In these depressed times, 
a good article of seed commands the price of 
one dollar and fifty cents per bushel, in specie 
funds, at the oil mills in this city, 

The cultivation of flax seed is as simple ae 
that of any crop we have. It requires no more 
labor to raise and harvest a crop of it, than it 
does to raise and harvest a crop of oats, barley 
or wheat. Itis less exhausting to the soil than 
a crop of wheat. The following directions, if 
followed, will enable any farmer to raise a large 
crop of strictly prime seed: 

SELECTION OF SOIL, 

Almost any dry, rolling, moderately rich land, 
will produce good seed, It is generally thought 
that flax seed should be sown on moist, rich 
land—such as our creek and river bottoms, 
This opinion prevails because the straw of flax 
grows more luxuriantly on such land. When 
flax is sown for the fibre, it should be planted 
«n moist, rich land—but the seed is always ine. 
ferior. The best seed—i.c., richest in oleagin- 
ous matter—is produced upon rather dry, roll- 
ing, and only moderately tertile soil. The 
stalks are shorter, branch more, and the bolle 
fill better. When flax is cultivated for the 
fibre, or for the fibre and seed, the seed will al- 
ways be inferior in quality to that sown exclu- 
sively for the seed on dryer land and when nog 
sown so thick as it must be when the fibre ip 
made an object. A better quality of seed ip 
also obtained in a dry season than in a wet one, 
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i.c., the seed contains @ greater per cent, of oil. 
The straw doesnot grow so rank, and the bolls 
fill with larger, richer seed, 

{ PREPARATION OF THE SOIL, 

The soil should he put in the finest possible 
tilth for the reception of the seed. One good, 
deep plowing, and several harrowings, so as to 
make the surface fine and smooth, will answer. 
But it is better, where it can be done, to plow 
the ground deeply in the fall, exposing the sub- 
soil to the action of the frosts and the atmos- 
phere. In the spring, cross-plow the land, and 
harrow as before recommended. One thing 
must always be borne in mind in preparing land 
for flax seed, and that is, the land must not be 
worked when wet. If it is, it will be lumpy, 
sticky, and in bad condition for a crop. When 
the soil is dry, it pulverizes freely, and no such 
consequences follow. It is desirable to have a 
heavy roller drawn over the field, to crush and 
thoroughly pulverize any lumps or clods that 
may be on the surface. The whole cultivation 
of the crop, and the yield therefrom, depend 
upon putting the land in proper condition for 
the seed. A little extra labor and care in this 
respect will yield a rich return. 

If the sub-soil is a retentive clay, it is better 
to plow the ground in back furrows or lands, 
eighteen or twenty feet wide, leaving the fur- 
rows between the lands open for the passage of 
water in case of heavy rains, or an undue 
amount of moisture. 

SEED FOR PLANTING. 

“Like begets like’”’ not more surely in the ani- 
mal, than in the vegetable world—therefore, the 
very best quality of seed should be obtained.— 
As flax seed is commonly raised, it is better to 
sow a small piece especially for the seed, to be 
used in planting. For this purpose, the seed 
must be scattered very thinly over the surface 


—not to exceed the rate of a peck to the acre. ; 





as the land can be got.in proper condition—in 
this climate, the Jatter part‘of March or first of 
April, We have heard that it is sometimes in- 
jured at a particular stage of ite growth, by 
frost; but we have cultivated it, and seen it 
cultivated for more than twenty-five years, and 
have neyer known any injury to occur to it 
from frost. To avoid frost, it should not be 
planted till about the first of May in the lati- 
tude of St. Louis; but if the season should be 
dry, the flax will not get large enough to resist 
the drouth of summer. Therefore, we think it 
better to sow the seed about the first of April. 
Some farmers do sow the seed as early as in 
February, on the snow. It may be sown with 
safety at almost any time in spring. 

The seed is scattered evenly and thinly over 
the surface of the ground by hand. It should 
be covered by drawing brush over it, instead of 
harrowing it, as by the latter method it is cov- 
ered too deep. Only a very slight covering is 
required. A heavy rain, immediately after the 
seeding, will cover the seed sufficiently — or 
drawing a heavy roller over the ground will an- 
swer the same purpose. But, in these cases the 
soil must have been made very mellow and fine 
before sowing the seed. 


QUANTITY OF SEED PER ACRE. 
Farmers differ very much in the quantity of 
seed they apply to the acre, some sowing only 
a peck, others as much as two bushels, If the 
soil is put in fine condition, and the seed can 
be distributed evenly over the surface, one peck 
per acre is sufficient. Where seed is the chief 
object, not over half a bushel, in any case, 
should be sown. By thin sowing, the stalks 
will be stronger, and throw out vigorous branchi- 
es, which will produce large bolls filled with 
plump, glossy seed, containing a very large per 
cent. of oil. By thick seeding, the plants are + 
less strong, branch but little, the sun can strike 


Exch stalk will then grow vigorously, branch-! only the tops of the plants, and the seeds will 


ing to the ground, and the bolls will fill with‘ 
All foul seed should be, 


large, plump seed. 
scrupulously separated from the flax seed before 
sowing. The price of flax seed is materially 
lessened when it contains seeds of mustard, 
rape, cockle, &c. if these cannot be separated 
in any other way, they must be by a flax rid- 
dle. It is bad economy to sow seed threshed 
from flax raised for the fibre. The stalks are 
long, spindling, weak, and light colored, and it 
is impossible for such stalks to produce a large, 
plump berry. 
TIME AND MANNER OF SOWING. 
The seed should be sown as soon in spring 





be smaller, lighter, and will not contain withia 
fifteen or twenty per cent, the amount of oil that 
seed will when raised by thin sowing. Where 
flax is raised chiefly for the fibre, much thick- 
er sowing will be required. 

FLAX SEED WITH BARLEY. 

We have raised flax seed with spring barley 
with the most satisfactory results. In this way 
we have obtained a yield, varying in different 
years, from ten to fifteen bushels of flax-seed, 
and from sixteen to twenty-two bushels of bar 
ley per acre. The barley is first sown and har 
rowed in, then the flax seed is sown, six oF 
eight quarts per acre, and covered with the 
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brush. The crops ripen nearly together. They 
are harvested, and then threshed with a com- 
mon threshing machine; and by the use of suit- 
able screens in the fanning mill, the barley 
comes out clean in the front part of the mill, 
and the flax seed comes out under or at one 
side of the mill. If there is any foul seed in 
the flax seed, it must be run through the fan 
again, so as to separate it from the flax seed.— 
We have seen as fine, plump flax seed raised in 
this manner, as we ever saw, and the barley 
equally fine. Barley is very low at the present 
time, and will hardly pay for its cultivation; but 
those farmers who intend to sow it, will find 
that, by sowing flax seed with it, they will de- 
rive much greater returns from the flax seed 
than from the barley, and the quantity of bar- 
ley produced will not be materially lessened.— 
Less than the usual quantity of barley should 
be sown, when it is intended to raise flax seed 
with it. 
WEEDING THE FLAX. 

Pure seed being very important it is highly 
necessary to go into the field and pull out all 
weeds that show themselves. The wild mus- 
tard and other weeds are very easily distin- 
guished when in bloom. With a little labor at 
the proper time, all weeds may be taken out, 
and the seed be left clean and pure. 


HARVESTING THE CROP. 

On account of the bolls opening and dropping 
the seed so easily, it is advisable to cut the flax 
before it is fully ripe. The proper time is just 
as the bolls are beginning to turn brown. It 
can be cut with a scythe, a cradle, or a ma- 
chine. The usual way is to cut it with a cradle 
and rake and bind it, like wheat or oats. If 
not fully ripe when cut, it should lay in the 
swath about twenty-four hours, and be bound 
when a slight dew is on, if possible, on account 
of its tendency to shell when handled. It is 
then hauled to the stack or barn, or threshed 
when taken from the field, which is the better 
way ifit can be conveniently done. It should 
not be threshed in damp weather, as the bolls 
are particularly liable to be affected by damp- 
ness, and the seed will not drop from them 
readily at this time. 

MANNER OF THRESHING. 

It is threshed in various ways, either by whip- 
ping it over some hard object in the bundle, or 
by using the flail, or with a threshing machine. 
‘We have always threshed it with a machine like 
wheat or oats. But it is important not to have 
8 tight cylinder, especially if the stalks are very 
Tong and fine, as they may wind around it.— 





Many of the machines have cylinders that are 
open, the teeth being set in iron bars that run 
lengthwise of the cylinder, and these will clear 
themeelves and prevent the fiber from clinging 
to the cylinder. 

PREPARING IT FOR MARKET. 

Being used chiefly for the manufacture of oil, 
purchasers are particularly anxious to obtain 
pure, plump, bright, glossy seed. Dirt, dust, 
foul sced, or any extraneous matter, detract 
from its value. It is therefore important to 
take particular pains in cleani:.g it and prepar- 
ing it for market. It should be run through a 
fan on a clean barn floor, the seed coming 
through the mill against the wind, the back 
doors of the barn being open, 8o that the dust 
may be blown out, and not settle upon the 
seed. It is better to run it through the fan 
twice, carefully and slowly blowing out all light 
and imperfect seed, and freeing it from all foul 
seed. A prime article of flax seed is always 
eagerly sought, and a poor article will not be 
bought if a supply of prime seed can be obtained. 


SACKING, 

It must be borne in mind, that it is almost as 
difficult to put and retain quicksilver in sacks, 
as it is flax seed. The seeds will slip out of 
the smallest holes. Being so small and heavy, 
it is important to have good, new, strong sacks 
to hold it, or you will find when you get to mar- 
ket, that you have lost a good deal of the seed 
on the way. 





Premium Essay on the Culture of 
Castor Beans. . 


The cultivation of the Castor Bean is attract- 
ing considerable attention at the present time. 
Heretofore it has been cultivated chiefly for the 
oil for medicinal purposes, but it is now com- 
ing largely into demand for other uses. It is 
being used quite extensively for lubricating the 
larger classes of machinery, for mixing with 
other oils for burning purposes, and as an excel- 
lent oil for the hair, For medicinal purposes 
its use is almost universal. 

The natural family of this plant is Huphorbia- 
cee. In this climate it is an annual and herba- 
ceous plant, but in the Tropic Zone it becomes & 
tree, stands several years, and a ladder is re- 
quired to obtain the seeds. It grows in our 
climate from five to eight feet high. The seeds or 
beans as they are called, are produced in husks 
or pods on spikes or peduncles about eighteen 
inches in length. Theseare cut from the plant 
when the pods begin to turn brown and open. 
The seeds when ripe, pop or burst from the pod 
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quite a distance. They must therefore be gath- 
ered in time to burst from the pod, in a yard 
eurrounded by a tight plank fence to prevent 


loss. 
SELECTION OF SOIL. 


Almost any soil that will produce wheat or 
corn will answer for the culture of the castor 
bean. When it can be had, a sandy loam is 
preferable. It is also advisable to select a field 
sloping to the south, as all tropical plants suc- 
ceed better in this climate when fully exposed to 
the sun. We have, however, seen good crops 
obtained from fields sloping somewhat to the 
north. The soil should be dry. Wet, heavy 
soils are not adapted to its successful culture. 

One important fact in connection with the 
culture of castor beans is, that it is one of the 
most fertilizing crops raised. In this respect it 
surpasses even clover. Many farmers say for 
fertilizing purposes, a crop raised upon land is 
worth several dollars per acre to the land on 
account of the additional fertility gained by it. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 

The ground should be put in good condition 
for the seed, as for other crops. One thorough 
plowing, and then harrowing the ground, three 
or four times, with a good heavy harrow, will 
be a sufficient preparation. Fall plowing is un- 
doubtedly decirable, as it more fully exposes the 
particles of the soil to the influence of the frosts 
and the atmosphere, thereby pulverizing it, and 
preparing it better for the seed. Where a fall 
plowing has been bestowed upon the land, and 
another cross-plowing in the spring, thorough 
harrowing will put it in excellentcondition for a 
heavy crop. If the soil is at all inclined to be 
wet, it should be thrown into back-furrows or 
lands, fifteen or twenty feet in width, and the 
dead furrows between these lands should be kept 
open for draining off all surface water. This 
is not more necessary for the castor bean, than 
for many other farm crops, but it is advisable 
for nearly all crops where the land is inclined 
to be wet. 

PLANTING THE SEED. 

The ground is now laid off in rows five or six 
feet apart each way, except that between every 
sixth and seventh rows, a distance of about eight 
feet between the rows is left one way, to admit a 
horse. and wagon or slide to pass, to take the 
beans when gathered, Hot water, somewhat 
below the boiling point, should be poured over 
the seeds, and they should remain in this water 
24 hours before being planted. The temperature 
of the water will of course be gradually reduced to 
ithe temperature of the atmosphere. Applying 





the hot water once will be sufficient. If planted 
without this preparation, they are a great while 
in germinating, many of them not waking their 
appearance for three or four weeks. With this 
preparation they will soon germinate and come 
up regularly. Good, sound, plump seed should 
be selected for planting. A half bushel will plant 
eight or ten acres. Eight or ten seeds should 
be dropped in each hill. But one, or at most 
two, plants are to be left ina hill. As the cut 
worm is quite distructive to the plants, this num- 
ber of seeds is recommended go as to be certain 
of an even stand. Of course, re-planting can be 
done, but it is better to avoid it if possible by 
planting plenty of seed. The seed should be 
planted as soon as all danger of frost is over.— 
The plants are as easily destroyed by frost as 
our common beans, and therefore planting 
should be delayed till after the first of May. 


AFTER CULTURE, 


The cultivation of the plants consists in des- 
troying the weeds and grass, and keeping the 
soil open and mellow, These objects are chiefly 
attained by using the horse and cultivator, or 
small plow, working between the rows both 
ways. It is also necessary to work among the 
plants with hoes, going over them two or three 
times, cutting the weeds away from the plants 
that cannot be reached with the plow or cultiva- 
tor, and drawing a little mellow earth to the 
plants, gradually reducing the number to one 
plant in a hill, though two are occasionally left, 
One strong, vigorous plant, however, will pro- 
duce better seeds than two, and as great a quan- 
tity. After the plant is two feet high, it is 
capable of taking care of itself, and grows rapid- 
ly. After heavy rains, however, it is still advis- 
able to work between the rows with the horse 
eultivator, breaking up the crust that has form- 
ed on the surface of the ground, and opening 
and loosening the soil to derive a greater benefit 
from the atmosphere. It will be seen that the 
cultivation is as simple as that of Indian corn 
or of the common navy bean. 


HARVESTING THE CROP. 


About the first of August the beans commence 


to ripen. As before stated, they are produced 
in pods or husks, on spikes about eighteen 
inches long. As soon as a few pods begin to 
turn brown, and open, they should be gathered. 
This is done by cutting off the entire spike. 
Each plant has a number of these, and they are 
produced and ripen in succession till frost. Of 
course, only those exhibiting brown seed should 
be cut, These spikes are then thrown into & 
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wagon, or on a slide, passing through the broad 
rows, and hauledaway. After the beans begin 
to ripen, the field should be gone over once or 
twice a week till frost. In hot, dry weather, 
they ripen more rapidly than in cool, wet 
weather. Children can perform this work, and 
a large family of children cannot be more prof- 
itably employed than in taking care of a crop 
of castor beans. The work is all light. The 
chief objection to the cultivation of castor beans 
is the trouble of harvesting. Were it not for 
this trouble, every farmer almost would under- 
take their cultivation. With a steady horse, 
children might do all the work. After being 
gathered, the beans are taken to a dry yard (say 
one hundred feet square for about five acres), 
sloping to the south, so as to get as'much heat 
as possible from the sun to ripen the beans and 
cause them to burst from the husk, The yard 
should be inclosed by a tight plank fence, eight 
or ten feet high. They pop or fly out to the 
distance of many feet. The spikes are occasion- 
ally turned over and exposed to the sun until 
all the seeds have left the husks, when the old 
spikes are taken away and a new supply added. 
The same process is gone through with the 
entire crop. The beans are swept up and gath- 
ered, especially before every rain; and, before 


being sent'to market, are run through a com- 
mon fanning mill with suitable riddles, freeing 


them from all extraneous matter. When rain 
is anticipated, the spikes are thrown into a shed 
which should adjoin the yard, or into a heap, 
and covered with straw or plank. 


YIELD, PRICE, ETC. 

The yield will depend much upon the culture 
bestowed upon the crop, upon the season, and 
the care exercised in gathering and ripening the 
seeds. From fifteen to twenty-five bushels to 
the acre is an average yield. Some cultivators 
will raise more, others less. A good article of 
castor beans now commands the price of one 
dollar and fifty cents per bushel, in specie funds, 
at the Oil Mills in this city. For the last 
twenty years, the price of castor beans has av- 
eraged one dollar per bushel. When all farm 
produce is so extremely low, it appears to us 
that farmers will do well to pay attention to this 
crop, for which a certain demand exists, and at 
remunerating cash prices. It will pay better 
than raising corn, potatoes, wheat, barley, oats, 
or almost any other farm produce. It is nota 
difficult crop to get to market—can be taken by 
@ team, or sent by river or railroad, with more 
profit than most crops, as the value is greater 
for the same quantity. 





(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
A RIGHT MOVE. 

The following resolution was introduced by 
Barber M. Wetmore, at a meeting of the State 
Agricultural Society of New York : 

** Resolved, That the Commissioner of Patents 
be requested to procure and report to Congress, 
analyses of the arable lands of the United 
States, showing the per centage of proximate 
organic and inorganic fertilizing elements con- 
tained in their cultivated depth; also, the annu- 
al yield of the same crop on the same soil from 
the first to the latest cultivation; also, the es- 
timated amount of fertilizing material in crops 
annually exported from the United States.” 


This is a step in the right direction. When 
the nation, instead of isolated cases of individu- 
als, once takes the matter in hand—the matter 
the most important in agriculture, namely, the 
analysis of soils—then the millenium of agri- 
culture will have dawned. Let the State inter- 
est itself, and scatter the light broadcast over 
the land. Confidence will at once spring up; 
the careless will take heed; the uneducated will 
learn; and no excuse for bad farming will be 
left. In responding to this resolution, the Gov- 
ernment would have the aid of all the agricul- 
tural papers—in fact, the support of the entire 
press, secular and religious. It would have 
the intellect and good will of every intelligent 
individual. It is fit that the direction of the 
greatest of interests (agriculture) should thus 
emanate from a central source—be made con- 
spicuous, so that all can see and receive, simul- 
taneously, the benefit of its enlightenment.— 
This will not be individual, but general, univer- 
sal benefit. We do not mean merely the reso- 
lution—for that contains but a hint. We wish 
to see the Government take this matter in hand, 
so as to give prestige to the science of agricul- 
ture; to present it more conspicuously and im- 
mediately, and have it become not only an aid, 
but the teacher of the farmer. People will be- 
lieve the disinterested men in authority, placed 
there by themselves, rather than interested lo- 
cal individuals. Confidence will be established 
—and that is the great want. The masses are 
ignorant and sneer at “book-learning.” The 
occasion for this sneer must be removed; and 
then there will be soil, plenty of it, to work in. 
There is a work to do for the science of farm- 
ing that is almost incalculable. Who will take 
hold of this matter; who is able to give it pro- 
per direction? As we have eaid, the resolution 
embodies but a hint. Let us enlarge the hint, 
and suggest that Government give us, not only 
the constituents of the soil in general, but es- 
tablish local agents in each community, of 
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greater or leas extent, whose express business it 
shall be to analyze soils, whose general business 
to give miscellaneous instruction in farming.— 
The people thus will have the thing brought to 
their doors. They will be encouraged to con- 
tribute to the expense of the agency in what- 
ever way that expense may be presented. 

The ignorant farmer will not seek; he must 
be sought. He is an infant in his calling, and 
must be sought and instructed. He will not 
go to Washington, or to the editor, or even to 
the successful farmer, though that farmer be his 
neighbor. But he may be sought, and the 
thing impressed upon him. And thie is the 
only speedy way. The march of improvement 
is a slow coach, especially the farmer’s. He 
needs a stimulant. He needs example; and 
that from an authority he can trust. The au- 
thority is necessary to secure his attention; 
successful example will do the rest. 

Here is a good to be achieved. And will any 
one say agriculture is not worthy of it? The 
all-important branch should certainly have con- 
sideration—the very first consideration, The 
interest is the interest of the whole people.— 
Government isthe people. Let the people then 
see to their interest, 

We should like to see the press—of the whole 
country—take hold of this matter. There is 
much agricultural talent in the country. Let 
this be encouraged and increased, and made 
available. At first, the agencies would have 
to cover large individual territories; but as the 
agents multiplied, the whole country would, in 
a reasonable time, be thoroughly invested—in- 
vested with teachers, second only, in import- 
ance, to those of our common schools, and soon 
to supersede all other interests—for it is the 
pocket that is here concerned, with this differ- 
ence between farm-culture and mind culture, 
that the one takes the money out of the pocket, 
the other puts it in. And this (the interest of 
the pocket) always secures attention—it is the 
controlling element. Legislation aids our com- 
mon schools, Why not aid—more effectually 
than it. has-done—the farming interest? Why 
not? Canany one answer? The Government 
distributes seed, which is a benefit. It publish- 
es elaborate reports of agriculture, which are 
never read—worthless to the masses as the 
speeches which emanate from the same source. 
But, a man among you, to test the thing before 
your eyes; to not only make a field bear 
double its former yield, but double its profit—or 
only increase it, expenses out—and is it needful 
to say such a thing will not be adopted? 





We have thus given suggestions, glimpses. 

Again we ask, who will lead in this matter— 
who that is qualified? There are men. We 
will not attempt here to name them. But let 
the papers agitate the subject, investigate it, 
discuss it, It will not be long before a direction 
will be given; and there is intellect enough in 
the country to conduct the undertaking to. a 
successful issue. The most is, it needs to be 
introduced. There are those who analyze soils, 
but the people know not how to avail them- 
selves of their service, or find it difficult to do 
so. This must be remedied. There must be 
honest men—not speculators, “shoddy” men. 
Here is a clear case that only needs means 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.} 
SUBSTITUTE FOR COTTON. 

We have before us an article bearing this 
caption in the evening Republican of Feb. 17th, 
giving a detailed account of the manufacture in 
Russia, by a resident of Kief, named. Piroshhoff, 
of the plant called Asclepias Cornuti, 

The article is certainly interesting, but. as it 
has a tendency to lead to a misconception of the 
plant, we notice the article for the benefit of the 
agricultural community. The article referred 
to says, “it is also claimed as indigenous to 
Canada.” Now, it is certainly a native of Mis- 
souri; and the finest lot of plants we ever saw 
in field, garden, or elsewhere, was at Rockhill, 
in this county; and all over the county this 
plant, and its two congeners ( Aseclepias Tuberosa 
and Asclepias Incarnata) are to be found. 

Gray, in his Manual of Botany (page 351), in 
reference to it, gives its common names—Milk- 
weed or Silkweed, and says “‘it is the Asclepias 
Syriaca of Linnseus, but the plant belongs to this 
country only.” Lindley, in his Vegetable King- 
dom (p. 625), says, ‘“‘Asclepias has many spe- 
cies, and is confined apparently to North Amer- 
ica.” The author of Rural Hours (p. 107), 
says, “‘the Silkweed, among others, have sowed 
themselves in some parts of the Old World, 
transported, no doubt, with the tobacco, maize, 
and potato.” Darlington, in his invaluable 
work to the farmer—‘‘American Weeds and 
Useful Plants’”—gives a fine drawing of the 
plant, root, seed-pod and single blossom, and 
says, “This, the most common among our nu- 
merous species of this genus, has recently been 
noticed by a Western correspondent of one of 
our agricultural papers, as a most troublesome 
weed, and one exceedingly difficult to exterm- 
inate.” “Itdoes not bear this character in the 
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East.” “It isan exclusively American species,” 
We find Swallow-wort, only, given in Hooper’s 
Medical Dictionary, where it is also given as 
Syrian Dogbane. The Asclepias Tuberosa, 
which is nearly allied to it, is called Pleurisy 
Root, White Root, and Butterfly Root, off which 
we have just now stripped a few of the fibres 
from an old stem, which has stood all winter in 
the garden as a flower, which gives a good, 
strong fibre; and the Asclepias Cornuti we 
have, also, in the garden as a flower, but have 
none of the stems at hand. It is most perfect- 
ly hardy, and can be sown at any time in au- 
tumn, winter, or spring, when the ground ie in 
suitable condition. 

There is a good article on vegetable fibre in 
the Patent Office Report on Agriculture for ’59, 
page 388, where the writer, George C. Schaeffer, 
M.D., says, “‘It has but few useful applications. 
* * * There is a specimen of paper made 
from this substance in the curious work of Dr. 
J.C. Schaeffer, published in 1765. Directions 
for its treatment can be found in German works 
—and we have seen specimens of the fibre pre- 
pared in Russia. * * * There is ‘noticeofa 
patent, granted in 1834, to Mrs. Margaret Ger- 
rish’, in this country. ‘The Bast furnishes a 
fine, long, and glossy fibre. We have verified 
this fact in Kentucky, comparing the Silkweed 
with the finest hemp, produced under the best 
system of culture.’ The fibre may be ranked 
between flax and hemp, for textile purposes.” 

In regard to its hardiness and perfect adapta- 
bility to our soil and climate, there is not a 
shadow of a doubt; but whether, before we 
know that it can be manufactured profitably, it 
would be wise to go into its cultivation, is a sub- 
ject of grave doubt. 

Here it is that Government and the States in- 
dividually can aid agricultural industry by 
undertaking, or largely aiding, experiments to 
demonstrate the feasibility of this and many 
kindred operations, As such experiments would 
be for the benefit of all, their expense should be 
borne by all, and not have the original authors 
of the enterprise become victims, while the com- 
munity as a whole is enriched, as has, in too 
many instances, been the case heretofore. 

St. Louis County, Mo. Wu. Murr. 

CHS Se ttt tt 

Ep. Vatiey Farmer: Is spent tan bark, of 
one to twenty-five years old, good manure for 
wheat, corn, and oat lands? Youne Farmer. 

[Yes. If thoroughly decomposed all the bet- 
ter.|—Hd. V.F. 








































[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
MELONS. 

Good melons are a great luxury (so the boys 
generally think), and consequently the melon 
patches oflen suffer seriously from their depre- 
dations, and thus sometimes the first step in 
crime is taken. Too often, quite large boys, 
and old ones, too, who would like to be consider- 
ed men, and who would not wish to be thought 
guilty of stealing, engage in such petty larceny. 
There is no excuse for this. The very ones 
who engage in such theft, in the majority of in- 
stances, might easily have an abundance of their 
own, if they were not too thoughtless or too 
lazy to plant and cultivate them. Let every 
reader of the Valley Farmer, at least, plant 
melons enough so that his own boys will not 
be tempted to break the eighth commandment 
to obtain so cheap a luxury. In the scarcity 
of fruit, especially, they constitute a very cheap, 
agreeable and highly important article of diet: 
They are really classed as fruit, and when 
grown of good quality and ripened early, as 
they should be, they are scarcely excelled by 
any other fruit for the dessert. A very small 
patch, ten or a dozen hills in fact, will supply 
an abundance for an ordinary family. 

It is a great object to get melons early. This 
cool, richest and most luscious of all herbace- 
ous fruits, to be fully appreciated, should be 
eaten in the hot weather of July, August and 
early September. They may be started in the 
hot-bed, provided some means be contrived by 
which they may be lifted and transplanted to 
open ground without disturbing the roots.— 
Some plant over a piece of turf in the hot-bed, 
which may be carried with the plants to the 
open ground; others, in small open baskets, 
which may be set with the plants in the bill, 
the roots being able to push through the inter- 
stices in the basket; and others, again, in a 
shell made by excavating a large turnip, which 
soon rots in the ground or may be easily re- 
moved after the plants are carried to the hill. 
In this climate, however, it is eary, with a lit- 
tle care, to raise melons sufficiently early in 
the open ground, 

A light, rich, sandy soil should be selected. In 
the lack of such a soil, it will be well to sup- 
ply a bushel or two of sand to each hill. The 
soil should be deeply dug, thoroughly pulver- 
ized and enriched. A little finely pulverized 
chicken or pigeon manure, mixed with the soil 
of each hill, will be found an excellent stimu- 
lant. A frame, a few inches high, around each 
hill, which may be covered with glass of mos- 
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quito netting, will be a great protection to the 
plants from cold winds, frosts and the striped 
bugs. ight or ten seeds should be planted in 
each hill,and after they are safe from insects, 
should be thinned out to two or three. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of success 
in melon raising, is in obtaining and preserving 
the seed pure. The varieties of the melon 
readily mix with each other, and with pump- 
kins, squashes, etc., and if you save your own 
seed, without great care you will soon have no 
good melons, The fruit, the first year will not 
show the mixture; the second year it will be 
quite apparent, and the third year may be 
worthless. To preserve the seed pure, it is un- 
safe to plant nearer than ten rods of any varie- 
ty with which they can mix. When you have 
planted a good variety where it is safe from ad- 
mixture, save seed enongh to last five years.— 
Melon seed improves with age up to five or six 
years. 

Varieties. —The Melon, ~Cucumis Melo, to 
which the names Musk-Melon, Nutmeg, and 
Cantelope are often rather indiscriminately ap- 
plied, is said by Downing to consist of three 
classes—the Green-Fleshed, as the Citron and 
Nutmeg; Yellow-Fleshed, as the Cantelopes; 
and Persian Melons, The latter are finest of 
all, but require much care in cultivation and a 
warm season. The Green-Fleshed are of very 
rich flavor and roundish form. The Yellow- 
Fleshed are comparatively worthless. I have 
raised for several years only the Green-Fleshed, 
and of these the Jenny Lind, small, round, of 
good quality, and early; and the Green Citron, 
larger than the above, of better quality, not so 
early: better for general cultivation. The Christi- 
ana is said to be the best and earliest. I have not 
raised it. Those who have once raised these 
varieties pure, will never wish to be without 
them. Musk-melons are generally too much 
neglected from the fact, perhaps, that too many 
have had only the poorer varieties or worthless 


hybrids. 

The Water-Melon, Cucurbita Citreellus, is 
much more largely and generally cultivated, 
within the sphere of my observation, than the 
foregoing, and although greatly inferior in rich- 
ness, its cool juice is very refreshing in a hot 
day. Leading varieties are, the Mountain 
Sweet, Black Spanish, Orange, and Ice Cream. 

Mr. Wm. Lewis, of Glencoe, in this county, 
has a very excellent variety of water-melon, 
which he has raised for ten years or more, and 
kept them pure. They are of medium size, 
thin rind, red-fleshed and very sweet. He ob- 
tained the seed from Virginia, and calls them 
the Jackson Melon. 

Allenton, St. Louis Co., Mo. LL. D. Morse. 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
TIMBER FOR THE PRAIRIES. 


THE WHITE WILLOW. 

The readers of the reports of the Illinois Hor- 
ticultural Society for 1860 and 1861, may re- 
member seeing commendatory notices of what 
was called the Gray or Powder Willow. Mr. 
Overman, in 1860, said he had “the Pennsy!- 
vania Gray Willow—the most rapid growing 
variety he had ever known. Its habit is regu- 
Jar and tree-form, like the Larch; has but few 
branches, and makes wood equal to the Cotton- 
wood,”’ 

K. H. Fell, in the meeting of 1861, stated that 
‘in seven years from the slip, the tree would 
make seven rails; a butt cut of four rails, a 
second of two, and a third of one. These rails 
had been known to last thirty years off the 
ground. It was a better wood to burn than the 
cottonwood,” 

“Edwards had a tree set out in 1845 in the 
side of a turf fence, which was now nearly three 
feet in diameter.” 

These statements, coming as they did from 
reliable men, have naturally excited a good deal 
of inquiry as to what the botanical name of this 
extraordinary willow might be. I learn from 
Mr. Fell that it has at last been identified by 
Prof. Hoops, of West Chester, Pa., as the Alba 
Salix or White Willow. Its botanical descrip- 
tion, as given by Gray in his Manual of Botany, 
is as follows: 

“S. Alba, L (White Willow); Leaves, lance- 
olate or elliptic-laneeolate, pointed, toothed, 
clothed more or less with white and silky hairs, 
especially beneath; Stipules, lanceolate ; Stig- 
mas, nearly sessile, thick and re-curved—var, 
Vitellina, has yellow or light red branches; 
leaves shorter and broader (S. Vitellina, Smith 
& Borrer, S. Pameachiana, Barratt)—var. Ceru- 
lea has the leaves nearly smooth at maturity, 
and greatly resembles the next species [S. Fra- 
ils] 
rapid growth, attaining a highth of 50°—80° 
(Adv. from En.)” 

In Darlington’s American Weeds and Useful 
Plants, revised by Thurber, there is another 
description which agrees with the one above 
given, in the main, with the following facts in 
addition : 

‘Much branched; branches rather erect, with 
a pale, greenish-yellow bark.” ‘The White 
Willow, if I mistake not, is the one which is 
preferred and cultivated by the manufacturers 
of gunpowder for the purpose of making char- 
coal. It was introduced as a shade tree about 
our old settlements, but is now generally super- 
seded by the Weeping Willow.” 

From the testimony above given, this would 
seem to be a vegetable in close competition with 
Jonah’s gourd, and the eminent “bean-stalk” 





(S. Cxerulea, Smith)—a familiar tree of 
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of nursery Jack. In our fertile valley it seems 
to grow with a vigor unsurpassed by any of our 
native woods, and bids fair to supply the press- 
ing wants of our neighors of the great prairies. 

Cuttings are advertised, I see, by Sam’! Ed- 
wards, Lamoille, Bureau Co.; by F. K. Phoenix, 
Bloomington, and probably by others. I would 
advise our dwellers on the river banks and else- 
where to grow it instead of cottonwood. As 
a rapid growing screen for orchards on the 
prairies, it promises well, and for rails and fire- 
wood can hardly be surpassed. 

Farmer FREEMAN. 
—— SOO ———— 


Sorghum Convention at Rockford. 


Mr. Patterson, of Rockford, showed two sam- 
ples, which yielded 160 gallons per acre; made 
in all 77 gallons. 

Mr. tart, of Owen, made 1000 gallons for 
himself and others; three-fourths of an acre 
gave him 100 gallons; seven gallons of juice 
made one of syrup. 

Mr. Marsh, of New Milford, stated that an 
acre grown by Mr. Buckbee yielded 160 gallons 
syrup; used seven to eight gallons of juice to 
make one of syrup; used saleratus to aid in 
cleansing—half pound to sixty gallons. 

Mr. Pardee, of New Milford—Cane grown on 
old land; ten gallons of juice to one of syrup; 
made 350 gallons; believes that lime may be 
used to advantage for cleansing. The juice not 
as sweet this year as last. 

Charles Foster, of Rockford—Prefers the Im- 
phee to the Chinese. Made thirty barrels of 
syrup; found it required seven to ten gallons of 
juice to make one of vb & 

Chas. Fletcher, of Rockford, has made 1,516 
gallons, ranging from seven to twelve gallons of 

uice to one of syrup, and no clarifying agent, 

tat skimmed well. From half an acre of cane, 
manufactured for Mr. Webb, made 153 gallons; 
land grown on, sandy, highly manured, and 
planted in drills. 

H. P. Kimball, of Rockford, raised an acre of 
Imphee; it did well; thinks there is more of 
the crystallizing properties in it than in the 
Chinese. 

Louis Jackson showed samples from cane 
grown ina sheltered position in a barn-yard, 
gelding from one-fourth of an acre 65 gallons. 

ade about 1,200 gallons; thinks the most 


Nnerno and warmest locations should always 
selected for its growth, in order to more per- 
fectly mature the crop. 

H. P. Sloan exhibited samples made from 


cane notripe. The syrup was of dark color, but 
eee flavor, showing that good syrup could 
e made if the cane was not fully ripe. 

From the reports of different individuals, the 
high, sandy soils, highly manured the previous 
year, gave the finest samples of syrup, although 
not as large yields as richer lands gave. The 
largest yields were obtained where the seed was 
gan in drills one way, and four feet the other. 

he machinery used was various, and generally 





thought too expensive to be made profitable— 
with the small use for it. 

A difference of opinion prevailed about soak- 
ing seed, some advising and some rejecting it, 
but all agreeing in the desirableness of early 
maturity. 

Mr. Foster would recommend the stripping ot 
cane in the field. and letting it lay at least ten 
days before pressing; or if cured and stored in 
shelter several weeks, no harm wou!d come of it. 
This testimony agrees with that of many others, 
some even being willing that it should freeze 
before working up, after being cut.—[ Prairie 
Farmer. 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
SWEET CORN.. 

Every farmer should plant a small patch of 
sweet corn as early in the season as admissible, 
that is, the ground should be warm enough to 
sprout the seed immediately, and danger from 
severe freezes past. A slight frost which kills 
the first leaves, will not materially injure it; 
new leaves will be soon thrown out. It is well 
to run some risk of frost in planting a small 
patch. If it should happen to get killed, it is 
a small job to re-plant it, and it is very pleasant 
and wholesome to have a few nice ears for boil- 
ing very early in the season. It makes the 
good housewife feel much better pleased with 
herself ‘‘and the rest of mankind,” to have 
plenty of such articles of fresh, green food with 
which to variegate her table and the fare of 
her household, and especially to have them 
early. Green corn does not relish half so well 
after your neighbors have been in the enjoyment 
of the luxury for two or three weeks, as it 
does when you have it as early as anybody else, 
if not a little earlier. Neither do I not believe it 
is so good, It seems to me that green corn is 
relished better and is more wholesome food in 
June than it is three weeks later. 

The principal object of this article, however, 
was to mention a fact of which many do not 
seem to be aware, namely, that sweet corn 
should be soaked in warm water previous to 
planting. If soaked for a few hours over-night 
for instance, in warm water at about blood- 
heat, the shriveled grains will become swollen 
and it will quickly germinate and grow, while if 
unsoaked it requires much more time and is of- 
fen quite uncertain to grow. Sugar Sweet Corn 
is the best variety for early, and Stowell’s 
Evergreen for a succession, or for drying or 
curing. 

I have planted the Sugar Corn about the first 
of April, and have it fit for boiling about the 
twentieth of June. Warm early soil, sandy or 
gravelly, with a warm exposure oars be 


selected. 
Allenton, Mo. 
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JONES’ MISSOURI HEMP BRAKE, 





PATENTED JAN. 29, 1861. 


Description.—The annexed engraving illus- 
trates the construction of this machine, to which 
a power is applied that works the old fashioned 
brake, and it is operated without using the 
hands to elevate the upper set of knives. 

The operator, standing or the near side of the 
machine, works it by means of a treadle, which 
is readily seen in the drawing. The crank, 
which the treadle turns, gives a rotary motion 
to an iron shaft extending beyond the left end 
of the machine, where, by means of two mitred 
cog-wheels, a transverse shaft is set in motion, 
on the front end of which is fastened a fly- 
wheel, some 400 pounds in weight, which gives 
sufficient impetus to move the machine with 
great ease. On this transverse shaft is also a 
cylindrical drum-wheel opposite the centre of 
the frame-work, which has an extending arm, 
as seenin Fig. 2, and marked D. Each revolu- 
ution of the wheel causes this arm to strike the 
end of the lever C, and which it depresses or 
forces down a sufficient distance to elevate the 
brake by means of rope A, which is attached in 
proper position, as seen in the cut, and passing 
over a pulley which is suspended about four feet 
above the frame by a pair of converging iron 





spring bars or standards, which are curved and 
fastened to the left harid upper end of the frame- 
work of the machine, and marked BB. This 
rope passes over a second pulley where it passes 
through the frame and is fastened, also, near 
the end of the lever C. The fulcrum of this lev- 
er is a pivot attached to the right hand end of 
the framework. When the lever C is depressed 
it pulls down the rope over the pulleys, and 
consequently elevates the brake the same dis- 
tance, so that the hemp or flax can be fed in by 
the operator who has the use of both hands to 
handle the hemp. The brake falls on the hemp 
and cracks it by its own weight as soon as the 
arm D has slid over the end of the lever C. 

The advantages of this machine over other 
power machines are its simplicity of construc- 
tion, its portability, and its very low price, 
so that every one engaged in hemp raising will 
find it advantageous to introduce it on his farm. 
The machine, including fly wheel, weighs only 
about 650 ths. Horse power can easily be at- 
tached to these machines, and one horse can 
easily work four or five of these brakes, connect- 
ed in a gang by proper gearing. 

Since the above engraving was made, it has 
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been found more convenient in constructing 
these machines, to have the fly-wheel fastened 
to the end of the iron shaft, which is turned by 
the treadle, extended to the extreme right hand 
end. By this arrangement greater power is ob- 
tained. On the transverse shaft, at the left end, 

a belt cylinder is placed for the purpose of at- 
' taching horse power when desired. 

Persons wishing to purchase State or County 
Rights, or buy machines, will please address the 
patentee, William Jones, through the Post- 
office, box No. 2537, St. Louis, Mo. 


~—>-@-o 


[Written for the Valley Farmer. ] 

Hens Should Have Animal Food. 

Many persons complain that their hens will 
not lay, and that notwithstanding their assidu- 
ity in furnishing them with all the articles or. 
dinarily recommended to insure fecundity, the 
eggs they produce will not pay half the expen- 
ses. Now, we presume there is something lack- 
ing, or the fowls would not certainly run their 
owners in debt. It is not generally understood 
even by those who profess to be the most deep- 
ly versed in ‘‘Hen-ology,” that the hen, being 
omnivorous, requires, to insure fecundity, a very 
liberal allowance of animal food, 

When enjoying her liberty in the fields, the 





principal part of her subsistence is derived from 


insects, worms, etc. She partakes but sparing- 
ly at such times of grain; and often when that 
article is supplied, leaves it for the more invi- 
ting food which nature supplies her. Where the 
natural propensity for this food cannot be grati- 
fied, even though we supply the best of grain, 
and in abundance, she will cease to lay. The 
privation injures her health, and will necessar- 
ily be an end of profit until the deficiency is sup- 
plied. When fresh meat cannot be supplied, 
the common scraps of the butcher or soap 
chandler, which are hard and compact, and can 
be kept any length of time, answer all the desi- 
red purposes. 

In conclusion, we may as well tell you, that 
it has been ascertained, that if you will mix 
with their food a sufficient quantity of crushed 
egg-shells, broken bones, oyster or clam shells, 
or old lime mortar, which they eat greedily when 
80 mixed, they will lay twice or thrice as many 
eggs as before. A young and well-fed hen is 
disposed to lay a vast number of eggs, but she 
cannot do so without the materials for the 
shells, however nourishing in other respects 
her food may be; indeed, a fowl fed on food 
and water free from carbonate of lime, and not 
finding any in the soil or in the shape of mortar, 





which they often eat off the walls, would lay no 
eggs at all, with the best will in the world. 
C. N. Bement. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer. ] 

“Tue Sex or Ecas’—Is plainly written upon 
each—in the shape. The short, round egg, 
will hatch a female; the long, pointed egg, a 
male. This rule holds good in all eggs, from 
the Canary bird to the turkey and goose. 

This rule was communicated to me by an el- 
derly lady; and I have tested it for 18 years, 
and have never failed in a single instance. 

Appleton, Feb. 1862, S. M. Moors, 


++ 
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LETTER FROM “OLD FIRKIN.” 

Ep, Vatuey Farmer: One of the advantages 
of papers and periodicals is to inform us of what 
is going on in other parts of our country, and 
in fact any where in the habitable world. While 
the citizens of Southern latitudes are luxuriat- 
ing on strawberries and green peas, we of the 
North are still locked in by stern winter.— 
March with us has indeed ‘‘come in like a lion,’’ 
and we most sincerely hope it may ‘‘go out like 
alamb.” We have had, indeed, a very steady 
winter. The mercury has been as low as 24° 
below zero. Twelve weeks of sleighing, when 
the roads were not drifted; some of the lanes 
are filled up to over the top rail, and travel, 
where there is any, goes through the fields, or 
by the highway when sheltered by woods. I 
think there is very little frost in the ground, 
otherwise much damage might reasonably be 
expected to dams and bridges. If it were not 
for some days of thawing, which settled the 
snow somewhat, we would have over three feet 
of snow on the level. 

Produce has ruled very low all winter,— 
Wheat is most gone from this region, and 
brings, at Rockford, 60 to 72 cents; Corn has 
sold all winter at 16 cents, oats 124 to 13 cents, 
pork sold prior to last week from $2.50 to $2.65 
per 100 lbs. dressed, recently there is a rise 
equal to 50 cents per 100; beef has sold at 2} 
to 34, fore and hind quarters—very good has 
brought equal to 2 cents on foot; best of seed 
wheat will bring a dollar within a month. 

Of course, little has been done at farming. 
Some have their year’s wood split and piled, 
but many have suffered for the want of wood, 
among which would have been your correspond- 
ent, had it not been for some old log hog pens, 
which never did better service than when they 
warmed the family and home of Old Firkin. 

Oregon, Iil., March 4th, 1862. 
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{Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
Can Good Butter be Made in the West. 


It has been asserted by some Eastern writers 
that the butter and cheese district of the United 
States is quite limited in extent; that out of 
that district, good butter and cheese cannot be 
produced ; that said district does not extend 
further West than the Western Reserve, Ohio ; 
and that good butter makers from the East have 
tried it in the West, and failed to make any- 
thing better than ‘“ Western Grease.” The 
same writers say that the chief characteristic of 
good butter land, is the natural production of 
blue-grass and white clover. 

I presume that there is no place where blue- 
grass and white clover grow more spontaneously 
than on the hill lands of Missouri, and the same 


is equally true of Southern Illinois, Kentucky, 


and other large portions of the West. Why, 
then, cannot good butter be made in those dis- 
tricts? That the prairie lands of the West are 
not equally well adapted to butter making is 
quite probable—but, that even those lands are 
incapable of being made to produce good butter 
and cheese, I very much doubt, and this doubt 
arises partly from some examples to the con- 
trary. 

The grand test of good butter, is its capability 
for keeping sweet and pure a year, or longer, 
when properly packed. No one, whose taste 
is educated in the matter, can fail to notice the 
great superiority in flavor and richness of the 
New York butter with which St. Louis is large- 
ly supplied, over the best samples of Western 
butter found in the same market. This may be 
partly attributable to the lack of necessary con- 
veniences and skill in making, but more I think 
to the want of good pastures, J have seen very 
few, if any, good dairy pastures in Missouri— 
and this is the first and most important requis- 
ite. Without good feed for cows, of the proper 
quality, it is impossible to make good butter. 

Meadow Foxtail, Meadow Fescue, Blue-grass, 
White Clover, Sweet-scented Vernal, Italian 
Rye Grass, Orchard Grass, Rough-stalked 





Meadow, Red Top and Timothy, are among the 
best grasses for pasture, and many or all these 
should be mixed to constitute the best dairy 
pasture. Flint, in his workson “Milch Cows,” 
and on “Grasses and Forage Plants,” recom- 
mends a mixture of twelve varieties of grasses 
for permanent pasture, and thinks that no im- 
provement in grass culture is more important 
than the mixture of grasses. If these grasses 
will succeed well on our soils, as we know most 
of them will, it is difficult to perceive any 
good reason why we cannot make good butter 
in the West. If we can produce good butter in 
the West, we can produce it quite as cheaply, 
probably more so than can be done in Ohio or 
New York. Land is generally cheaper with us, 
labor quite as cheap, grain cheaper, and our 
winters much shorter and milder. It will fol- 
low, then, that it is very important to develop 
this branch of husbandry in our locality. 
stead of purchasing our supplies from distant 
States, as we now do, we should not only make 
enough to supply our own markets, but make it 
for shipping. 

Will not the readers of the Valley Farmer 
give the facts bearing on this question, which 
may have come within their knowledge or ex- 
perience, for the benefit of those who may wish 
to make improvements in butter-making? 


L. D. M. 


—____22.————____—. 


ITALIAN PIGS. 

From a letter describing the animals at a re- 
cent agricultural exhibition in Italy, we copy 
the following: 

“A few of the pigs seen here were small, 
rather fat, pig-like creatures; but the greater 
part of them were enormous, boar-like monsters, 
some white, some black, some very hairy, some 
with about six bristles to their whole body, some 
with tusks, some without; all of them the most 
gaunt, long-legged, diabolical-looking brutes 
imaginable. The little round fellows were of 
the Cineso breed; the hairless frights were 
from the lovely Val d’Arno; the most formid- 
able tusks were from Contentino and Sardinia: 
the most highly prized appeared to be the Tus- 
can Gentil, and Porestion: black giants, almost 
wild, living in the woods, weighing from 600 to 
700 Tuscan pounds, with long, boar-like, black 
bristles, long tusks, and legs like stilts: bold 
enough to attack a traveler, and ferocious 
enough to give him a good deal of trouble, but 
furnishing pork of a very superior flavor, and 
hams which appear to occupy a high place in 
the affections of Italian gourmets. Some of 
these brutes were seven feet long, without count- 
ing their long snouts, and longer tufted tails.— 
Prince Orsini, Prince Demidoff, and a numerous 
company of dukes, marquises, counts, an 
barons, seem to have devoted their energies 
with especial zeal and success to the develop 
ment of the porcine genus.” 


In- 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
Some Reasons for Keeping Sheep. 

Sheep will bring a quick, sure, and good re- 
turn for the money and labor invested. In this 
respect they are no doubt preferable to any 
other species of stock, or any variety of crop. 

They are easily kept, and will thrive where 
other animals would scarcely make a living, re- 
quiring much less feeding in winter than other 
stock. 

They improve the land which they occupy, 
by the even distribution of their rich manure, 
and by keeping down the growth of briars, 
weeds and sprouts. 

They increase rapidly; many of the ewes— 
often a large majority of them—will produce 
twins. 

Each lamb, at five or six months old, will be 
worth in market about $3; or, at a little more 
than a year old, will yield a clip of wool worth 
$1.50 to $2. 

Sheep yield an annual clip of wool of three 
to six or more pounds per head according to va- 
riety, worth now about forty cents a pound; 
always commanding cash and a ready sale.— 
For some time to come, prices will rule higher 
than formerly, owing to scarcity of cotton and 
increased duty. 

A pound of mutton can be produced much 
cheaper than a pound of beef or pork, often one- 
half cheaper. It generally brings a better 
price than either, and is confessedly more whole- 
some. ‘The extensive use of fat, greasy bacon 
in hot weather, is an abomination. Smoked 
mutton ham is delicious, equal to venison. 

One hundred and fifty acres of land in this 
section, would be more than ample for the sup- 
port of 1000 sheep. Estimating the value of 
the wool at $1.50 per head, and the annual in- 
crease at 600, worth an average of $2.50 per 
head, and we have $3000, as the annual income 
from 1000 sheep. The estimate is too low for 
the best varieties of sheep near a good market, 
and perhaps too high for common breeds dis- 
tant from market. Wool can always be mar- 


keted more economically than any Other farm 
produce. To dispose of mutton to the best ad- 
vantage requires proximity to a good market. 

The foregoing reasons are submitted by one 
who would like to see them corrected, if erron- 
eous. If they are correct, will any other branch 
of farming pay equally well? 
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Does vs. Sueer.—A Cleveland paper says: 
There were killed by dogs in Ohio during the 


year 1861, 42,781 sheep, valued at $64,216.25. 

ring the same sealed there were injured 19,- 
000, valued at $32,579.70. Total, 61,781 sheep, 
at $96,795.95 ! 


Galled Shoulders in Horses. 


As making havelocks for the protection of the 
neck is now all the fashion, I have concluded 
to send you an account and directions for mak- 
ing of some which I have in use, and like very 
well indeed, 

Some say that if a collar fits a horse as it 
should, he will never have sore shoulders. Now, 
I do not think that this is the case, for I have a 
pair of horses who could not be worked at plow- 
ing or harrowing for a week, without having 
sore shoulders, yet their collars fitted them well. 
It seemed that one hide had to be rubbed, and 
as that of the collar was the hardest, the con- 
sequence was that the horses’ hide got the rub- 
bing. 

The galls I could soon cure, but if the horses 
were worked I could not prevent them. Chancing 
one day to take hold of an English agricultural 
journal, the first thing which I noticed was an 
editorial proposing that a piece of leather should 
be laid on the horse’s neck under and discon- 
nected from the collar. I saw that the theory 
was good, and concluded thatas one hide had to 
take a rubbing, the collar and the leather might 
settle it between them as best they could. So 
having procured paper and scissors, I cut out a 
pattern for my havelock. I cut the pattern so 
that it could be sewed together on top of the 
neck and in front of the breast, and at the same 
time fit theneck neatly without creasing. They 
were made considerably wider than the collar, 
say from ten inches to one foot. 

I then applied my patterns to a piece of 
leather, and cut out their counterparts, and sew- 
ed them together, and after soaking them over 
night, ] applied them to the horses’ necks, tak- 
ing care to keep them smooth and nice. 

Since then my horses have never had sore 
shoulders; and any one seeing the havelocke 
after three months’ use, would not wonder that 
the horses’ shoulders were sore, or rather would 
wonder that all horses’ shoulders were not sore, 

I have cured the shoulders of horses with the 
following compound: 

Goop brandy, 1 quart; 
One half lb. alum powdered, 

The brandy and alum should be placed in a 
bottle, and when used should be well shaken, 
| The mixture should be rubbed on with asponge, 
jand a pad (an old stocking leg stuffed with 
straw) should be placed below the gall, and I 
will insure a cure ifthe collar is as soft as it 
should be. 

I have cured shoulders with this mixture even 
when the skin was broken, without taking the 
horse from his work. But use the havelocks, 
and you won’t want the mixture. 

Spike Harrow, Esq. 
—[Germantown Telegraph. 





Cure ror Hoo Cuorera.—A correspondent 
of a Western paper states that the following has 
been used in Kentucky with success; One part 
madder, one part ne one-half part saltpe- 
tre, and one-half part black antimony mixed, 
and give one tablespoonful twice a-day. Asa 





preventive give one tablespoonful a-day. 
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{Written for the Valley Farmer] 
DOG LAW WANTED. 

The only serious difficulty in the way of suc- 
cess in raising sheep, is the existence of thou- 
sands of worthless sheep-killing curs. The ma- 
jority of those who keep sheep, suffer annually 
from the depredations of dogs. The knowledge 
of this fact deters others from engaging in the 
business; and thus one of the most important 
sources of wealth and prosperity to individuals 
and the State, is checked. For this great detri- 
ment to prosperity, what are the compensating 
advantages gained by these canines? To the 
State—none: to individuals—much less than 
many suppose. The fact is, that more than 
half the dogs, to say the least, are expensive 
nuisances to their owners and to community.— 
Not a year passes that rabies does not prevail 
to a greater or lesser extent. Cattle, hogs and 
other stock, sometimes to a large extent, are 
bitten and destroyed by mad dogs. Human 


life is always seriously jeopardized, and not un- 
frequently sacrificed by the same species of 
madness; and yet, as some sagacious writer has 
said, if half the world was to die of hydropho- 
bia, the other half would keep dogs. 

Dogs should be taxed for two purposes. First, 


to diminish the number of worthless dogs, and 
abate a nuisance. Second, to create a fund by 
which sheep owners may at least be remunera- 
ted for losses sustained by dogs, thus encourag- 
ing a branch of industry capable of adding 
millions to the wealth of the State. 

In many Eastern States it has been found 
that the number of sheep has been annually de- 
creasing. At the same time we have been im- 
porting wool and woolen goods to supply our 
wants. It has been necessary, recently, to im- 
port a large amount of woolen goods to supply 
the army demand, The falling off in the num- 
ber of sheep kept, has been attributed chiefly to 
the depredations of dogs. The number of sheep 
destroyed by dogs in a year in Ohio, as recent- 
ly ascertained, was astonishingly large. Re- 
cognizing the vast importance of sheep hus- 
bandry to the wealth and prosperity of the 
country, many of the Eastern States have enact- 
ed laws for taxing dogs, and remunerating sheep 
owners for losses sustained by them. Where 
such laws have been longest in existence, they 
are well sustained by the people and give good 
satisfaction. The move is spreading from State 
to State, and the time is not far distant when 
such a law will exist in Missouri, The dog 
owners of this State may as well make up their 
minds first as last, to have their pets taxed.— 





And why not? Dogsare often highly valued as 
property,andwhy should theybe exempt from tax? 
If it be urged that they are unproductive prop- 
erty, then it may be said that they are not 
worth keeping, or should be taxed as a luxury, 
It certainly seems to be a great luxury to most 
people to keep dogs, however worthless they 
may be. A family that is too poor to owna 
cow or a hog, is very likely to own two or three 
dogs. , 

Shall the real prosperity of the State and the 
people be retarded for the sake of dogs, which 
bring the State no revenue and their owners no 
income? Every owner of a valuable dog will 
willingly pay a tax, even to the extent of five 
dollars a head, with the hope of diminishing 
the number of worthless curs, which he, more 
than any one else, if possible, detests. 

When another legislature shall have been 
elected and convened in Missouri, let them take 
this subject into consideration, and give us a 
good dog-law, imposing a handsome tax per 
head on dogs, and let every sheep owner be 
fully remunerated for every sheep killed by 
dogs. As there are at present, probably, 
about as many dogs as sheep in the State, 
if there be a surplus after paying for sheep 
killed, let it go to the school fund where it is 
badly needed. Such a law would be apprecia- 
ted by all good citzens who have the best inter- 
ests of the State at heart. 

And let farmers, especially, see to the election 
of men to the legislature who will attend to 
their interests as well as the interests of specu- 
lating concerns have been attended to hereto- 
fore. M. 


2 
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Sappte Horses.—The best highth for saddle 
horses intended as hack of the first class, is 
about fifteen hands. Tall horses are not so good 
for hacks as those of lower stature, as they do 
not move with so much ease and lightness, 
wearing their legs more, causing more fatigue to 
their riders. The majority of tall horses are 
now-a-days tall only because they have long 
legs, which are very objectionable, as they never 
wear well, and are mostly allied with a very 
shallow body. These horses may do well 
enough when a showy appearance is the only 
object in view. 


~~ 
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CuzaP anp Goop Foop ror Mitcn Cows IN 
Summer—Ed. Valley Farmer: Summer squashes 
are excellent for feeding cows in summer. They 
are easily raised, very uctive, and continue 
in bearing till frost. ‘They are rich and nutri- 
tious, and cows generally eat them with avidity. 
The Yellow Bush Summer Crookneck is the 
best variety. A. Bascock. 

Anna, Ill. Feb. 1862. 
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HEALTH OF COWS. 


Good health in domestic animals is always a 
matter of primary importance. As bad health 
in parents transmits a tendency to disease in the 
offspring, it is important that every kind of ani- 
mal we desire to continue on our farms should 
be kept vigorous and healthy. 

As domestic animals are a source of human 
food, it is a matter of great importance to pre- 
serve them in a healthy condition, Diseased 
meat carries its qualities into the stomach of the 
consumers. It is a serious objection which veg 
etarians urge against the use of animal food, 
that the bad treatment they receive renders 
them unhealthy. 

Asan unhealthy animal cannot consume food 
to as good advantage as a well one, it is again 
economical to avoid disease. 

Each of these circumstances is sufficient reas- 
on for guarding with scrupulous care the health 
of the animals we feed; but when we derive 
milk from animals, it is doubly important that 
that they be kept free from every objectionable 
taint. Asickly cow not only yields a diminished 
profit, but she yields sickly milk, and sickly in 
a higher degree than her flesh. 

If a cow eats anything that has a strong or 
disagreeable odor, it appears in her milk. 

It she eats anything medical, it comes out in 
her milk. 

If she is feverish, her milk shows it. 

If she has sores about her, pus may be found 
in her milk. 

If she is fed upon decayed or diseased food, 
her milk, since it is derived from the food, will 
be imperfect. Itis as impossible to make good 
milk from bad food, as to make a good building 
from rotten timber. 

If there is anything wrong about her, it will 
appear in the milk, as that is an effective source 
ot casting filth from her organism.—| Hallowell 
Gazette. 
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MARAUDING CATTLE. 

Cattle may be educated into almost anything. 

A quiet cow may be converted into a skilful 
jumper in a single season. The first requisite 
for such training is short feed, resulting from 
overstocking. The second is low fences; and 
the third, tempting crops of corn beyond these 
low fences. In the spring grass is usually good, 
and corn and other crops are small prs | unin- 
viting; but during some midsummer periods, 
when pasture is dried up, the process often 
begins. One or two rails are accidentally knock- 
ed or blown from the fence; the quiet and or- 
derly animals stretch their heads over to reach a 
morsel of the tall grass; they throw down acci- 
dentally two or three more rails, and finally leap 
over. The owner drives them out as soon as 
they have learned the difference between deli- 
cious food on one side and short commons on the 
other, and puts up a rail. They have already 
learned to leap a little, and the next day they 
improve and go a rail higher. Another rail is 
added, and the process is repeated until they be- 
come quite expert. 

It is now a very busy season, but the farmer 
should not neglect his fences; if rails are thrown 





down, replace them before cattle find it out; 
keep fences high at all times; and if the animals 
should actually break through, add rails enough 
to make the barrier entirely impregnable at 
once. 
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COWS VERSUS HORSES. 


At a plowing match held on the estate of the 
Right Hon. Earl Ducie, Crummel Park; we no- 
ticed, says Bell’s Messenger, a team of cows, en- 
gaged in plowing at one end of the field; and as 
they appeared to exact a tolerable amount of at- 
tention, we thought it worth while to make a 
note or twoonthe spot. ‘The animals were pol- 
led cows in full milk, and belonged to Mr. John 
Evans, of Woodford, Gloucestershire, who is, we 
believe, a small enterprising farmer. Two of the 
cows were rather old, the hindmost one, the 
owner assured us, had been worked regularly 
during the last seven years, had had a calf every 
year, and one season was worked up to the day 
previous to calving. The middle cow was a 
three year old, and this was her second season, 
the owner putting his cows to the plow at two 
years old. Our readers must bear in mind that 
these cows were in full milk, being milked twice 
every day; on very hot days it was found neces- 
sary to milk them three times. 

Mr. Evans assured us that the cows gave more 
and richer milk when they were regularly work- 
ed, and that the goods were larger in amount, as 
well as better in quality ; to use his own words, 
when there was Am. quantity of goods made, his 
wife would tell him that he had not worked the 
cows so much, which was invariably the fact. 
Our readers will, of course, imagine that the cows 
were, and ought to be, well fed; hay, oil-cake, 
bran and chaft, we were told, was the food given 
them during their working time. We give no 
opinion as to the policy of working dairy cows 
as above, leaving our readers to draw their own 
conclusions, we must say it was rather slow 
work, although the plowing was pretty well done, 
and there seemed no lack of strength or will on 
the part of the cows. 





—_————————s 0 oe ___—_- 
Administering Medicine to Horses. 


Geo. Beaver writes thus to the American Ag- 
riculturist: “I consider the usual method of 
giving medicine to horses by drenching, as it is 
called, highly picasa A In this process, 
the horse’s head is raised and held up, a bottle 
introduced into his mouth, his tongue pulled out, 
and the liquid poured down. In his struggle, 
some of the medicine is quite likely to be drawn 
into his windpipe and lungs, and inflammation 
and fell results sometimes follow. A better way 
is to mix the medicine with meal or rye bran ; 
make it into balls, pull out the horse’s tongue, 
and place a ball as far back in his mouth as 
sible, then release his tongue, and he will almost 
certainly swallow the ball. Or the dose may be 
mixed with meal and honey, or other substance 
that will form a kind of jelly, placed upon a 
small wooden blade, made of a shingle, and 
thrustinto the back part of his mouth, when he 
will very easily swallow it.” 
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Propvct or Mica Cows.—A dairyman some- 
what noted for producing a large amount of 
cheese annually from his dairy, said to us in a 
recent conversation, that one of the secrets of 
his success in this respect was the careful man- 
ner in which he treated his herd. His cows 
were driven to the stables leisurely. No dogs 
were used for the purpose of driving the cows, 
and persons in his employ who were caught 
striking or in any way abusing a cow, were 
discharged on the instant. Let the cows have 
an abundance of food, and take their time in 
coming to the barn, especially in hot weather, 
milk clean and regularly, and from fifty to a 
hundred pounds more cheese can be made per 
cow, during the season, than when the animals 
are dogged out of the field night and morning, 
or kicked and pounded and frightened for every 
little mistake they are supposed to make. Some 
people make a great mistake in overstocking, 
and too little attention is given to the treatment 
of stock, summer and winter. The dairyman 
should consider a moment whether 30 cows 
yielding 600 ths. of cheese per cow, are not as 
profitable as 40 cows, whose annual product is 
400 Ibs. per cow. 


oo Soe 


Power or a Horse’s Scent.—There is one 
perception that a horse possesses, that but little 
attention has been paid to, and that is the power 
of scent. With some horses it is as acute as 
with the dog; and for the benefit of those that 
have to drive nights, such as physicians, and 
others, this knowledge is invaluable. I have 
never known it to fail, and I have rode hundreds 
of miles dark nights; and in consideration of 
this power of scent, this is my simple advice: 
never check your horse nights, but give him a 
free head, and you may rest assured that he will 
never get off the road, and will carry you expe- 
ditiously and safe. In regard to the power of 
scent in the horse, 1 once knew one of a pair 
that was stolen, and recovered mainly by the 
track being traced out by his mate, and that af- 
ter he had been absent six or eight hours.— 
[ Homestead. 
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Buacktga 1x Cartiz.—Mr, Robert Lang, of 
the Bridge of Weir (V.8.), read an interesting 
essay on “ Blackleg,” on the 13th ult., at the 
West of Scotland Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, in Glasgow. As a cure for that complaint, 
he recommends for yearlings one drachm. of 
potassio-tartrate of antimony, and two of nitrate, 
to be given every fortnight to the young ani- 
mals, beginning about the months of July and 
August. The doseis doubled for two-year-olds. 
This has been successful. When disease ap- 
pears in a stock, he has all those not yet affected 
bled and purged with excellent effect. He 
moderates the diet, and turns the best thriving 
animals from the over luxuriant to the barer 
pasture. 
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Swe.unes on Horszs.—Swellings on horses 
or other domestic animals may be almost always 
dissipated by applying the following embroca- 
tion, viz:“To two quarts proof whiskey, or other 








proof spirits, add one pint of soft soap. Warm 
the whole over the fire, and then bottle it, hav- 
ing added one ounce of camphor. This consti- 
tutes a liquid opodeldoc, and is an excellent ar- 
ticle, if prepared according to the above recipe. 


<> 





Nosrze Horse.—Grant Thorburn says: “I 
once saw a horse, in the neighborhood of New 
York, drawing a load of coal, twelve hundred 
weight, ina cart. The lane was very narrow— 
the driver, some distance behind, was conversing 
with a neighbor. The horse, on a slow walk, 
came up to alittle child sitting on his hind quar- 
ters in the middle of the road, gathering up dust 
in his little hands, and making mountains out 
of mole hills. The horse stopped—he smelled 
of the child—there was po room to turn off, 
With his thick lips he gathered the frock be- 
tween his teeth, lifted the child, laid him gently 
on the outside of the wheel track, and‘ went on 
his way rejoicing.’ And well might he rejoice 
—he had done a noble deed.” 

win’ AocischBid 


Sucxina Cows.—Several years ago I had a 
young cow which persevered in sucking herself 
in spite of all the rigging I could contrive to 
prevent her, and the only way I succeeded in 
stopping her was to tie her up in a stall so 
narrow that the sides of it would touch her 
sides, and feeding her plenty of corn meal until 
she was fat enough to butcher, and then butch- 
ering her. Last spring I had another likely 
three-year-old heifer that had just come in for 
the first time, commence the same vicious habit. 
Remembering my former ill success in prevent- 
ing mechanically, I determined to appeal to her 
taste, which | did by &mearing the teats night 
and morning with soft grease, and then dusting 
them thoroughly with pulverized cayenne pep- 
per. After continuing the applications about a 
week, they were discontinued. The cure was 
perfect, she never having repeated the offense, 
up to the present time. 


—~> 2 


Garocet.—-A correspondent of the Prairie Far- 
mer says: “I had a few dayssince a new milch 
cow whose bag wus very badly caked, so much 
so that cold water, soapsuds, spirits of camphor, 
&e., had no effect upon it. I asked our family 
physician for a prescription, who gave me this; 
one part aqua ammonia, two parts sweet oil, 
rubbed in twice daily. In two days she was 
cured.” 

- © 

Remepy ror Rincworm.—The North British 
Agriculturist says that the disease locally known 
as ringworm or tetter, which shows itself about 
the head and neck of young cattle, in the form 
of whitish dry scurvy spots, can be removed by 
rubbing the parts affected with iouine ointment. 
The disease may also be combatted by the use of 
sulphur and oil; iodine ointment is, however, to 
be preferred. As this skin disease is easily 
communicated to the human subject, the person 
dressing the cattle should wash his hands with 
soap and hot water after each application of the 
ointment. ; 
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A Fruit Garden for the Family. 


Every family should have a fruit garden. 
Fruit is not only a great luxury—it is essential 
to health. A few dollars expended in setting 
out plants and trees will save many a dollar 
from being paid to the family physician. Ripe 
fruit is anti-bilious, and will ward off bilious 
diseases. The physician, if he is honest, will 
tell you so. Do farmers and others appreciate 
this fact? Do they realize that by planting an 
abundance of trees and plants to produce fruit, 
they are making the very best investment they 
can make for their pecuniary benefit? If you 
have but little time and money to expend in 
It will cost 








that way, expend it judiciously. 
but little, very little to have a supply of fruit for 


the family the whole year. We will offer a few 
suggestions on this topic, to be acted on the 
present spring. 

First—You shonld have a small piece of 
ground, say from one-eighth of an acre to an 
acre for the fruit garden. This should be deep- 
ly plowed once or twice, and thoroughly har- 
rowed. Or it may be worked with the spade 
instead of the plow. Now procure from two 
hundred to five hundred Strawberry plants, and 
set them out in rows three feet apart, and two 
feet apart in the row. Geta good variety from 
areliable source. We prefer the Wilson’s Al- 
bany, because it is the most productive variety 
with which we are acquainted, and succeeds 
in almost every kind of soil. The Longworth’s 
Prolific, McAvoy’s Superior, and Downer’s 
Prolific are all good varieties. The only cul- 
ture they need is to keep out the weeds, and 
work the ground occasionally with the hoe.— 
The following season you may rely upon a crop 
of berries, that it will do your eyes good to be- 
hold. More bushels of strawberries can be pro- 
duced from the same ground than potatoes. 

A few dozen plants of Gooseberries should be 
set out in rows five feet apart each way. The 
Houghton Seedling is the only variety we have 





found to succeed well in this climate. We 
have tried more than a dozen other varieties, 
and the mildew not only destroyed the fruit, 
but eventually the plants themselves. 

Currants must not be forgotten. They are so 
indispensable to every family. In their green 
state, what delicious tarts and fine pies they 
make in early summer time, before we can ob- 
tain other fruit. When ripe, and served up 
with sugar on the tea-table, they are liked by 
nearly every one. And what delicious jelly can 
be made from them to eat with roast turkey or 
wild ducks, or other meats. How can the good 
wife get along without a few dozen curraht bush- 
es. The thing is impossible, and especially to 
get along well. The Large Red Dutch is the 
best variety. Plant in rows about five feet 
apart, and be sure to cover all the ground in 
which they are planted five or six inches deep 
with old straw, hay, littery manure, or some- 
thing of the kind, so as to keep the soil moist 
and cool. With this treatment, they will make 
double the growth they otherwise would ; their 
leaves will not drop in August, as they do when 
not mulched in this climate, and they will yield 
ten times as much fruit. Bear this in mind, if 
you would have a large crop of currants. 

The luscious Raspberry must also come in— 
for it is one of the finest of fruits when in per- 
fection. Put upin cans or bottles, like straw- 
berries and peaches, it far surpasses either, The 
fruit is not as watery as the strawberry, and ia 
better on this account for canning purposes, 
We always lay in a good supply, and have nev- 
er found any one who did not relish them, The 
American Purple, or Purple Cane, is, we be- 
lieve, the best variety for the family. The 
plant is perfectly hardy, very productive; the 
fruit of a purple color, large, soft, sweet, very 
juicy, with a most delightful raspberry aroma. 
The plant propagates from the tips of the shoots. 
They should be set out in rows about five or six 
feet apart, and four feet apart in the rows. We 
have tried most of the kinds so highly praised 
at the East, but our climate does not seem 
adapted to them. 

The New Rochelle or Lawton Blackberry, 
where land can be had in abundance, and es- 
pecially where wild blackberries are not abund- 
ant, should be planted. It will take two or 
three years to produce much of a crop; but, 
then, it will be found very prolific, and if the 
fruit is left on till perfectly ripe, it is excellent. 
All acknowledge that the blackberry is one of 
our most healthful berries. A hundred plants 
will be abundant for a family. They should 
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be put in rows about eight feet apart, and six 
feet apart in the row. It is better to mulch the 
plants, as is also the case with all the plants 
we have mentioned. They will grow. better 
and be more productive, 

, Pears, apples, cherries, &,,, might also be 
planted in the fruit garden to very great advan- 
tage, and especially the Dwarf varieties. But 
we fear, if we insist on planting these at this 
time, the small fruits will not be planted this 
apring. So we will merely mention that they 
would:be.a valuable addition to the fruit gar- 
den, and let them go. 

But we came near forgetting that fruit of in- 
estimable value—the grape. By all means pro- 
cure and plant out grape vines. Once planted, 
they will out-live.you, and they will yearly 
gladden your hearts with their heavy clusters 
of fruit.. The Catawba and Isabella, so liable to 
mildew and rot, we cannot recommend, But 
procure the Concord. It is certain to produce 
an annual crop of large, sweet, purple, luscious 
berries. It succeeds well in the valleys and on 
the prairies—in fact everywhere—and is des- 
tined to be among grapes what the Jeneton is 
among apples, 

No time is to be lost, if you would plant any 
of these fruits the present spring. Prepare your 
ground, and procure your plants at once. You 
will never have cause to regret planting out 
such fruits as we have here recommended. 


a. 


[Written for the Valley Farmer. ] 


“Take Care of Your Fruit Trees.” 
{Reply to Geo. Husmann.] 
The, experience of your correspondent. differs 


from my observation. A tree may acquire hab- 
its; I shall say nothing against that. But, as 
to the effect of cold upon the tree, it isa well 
known fact, established for more. than a half a 
century, that fruit trees will not flourish in mid- 
dle New York—that tract of land familiarly 
known.as ‘‘Brown’s Tract,’’ about eighty miles 
in extent either way. Most of this land is ele- 
vated, so that frost abounds in, almost every 
month of the year. Crops are unsafe, and no 
corn is planted. The winters are severe, the 
mercury ranging several degrees higher than in 
other parts of the State. Fruit trees can never 
be made.to live over a few years, ; If it is asked 
why, ‘The frost,” is the answer. The thing 
has been attempted for half a century, but the 
trees will never get the habit of living. The 
inhabitants ‘“‘harden’”’ themselves, but not the 
trees. Immediately south of this elevated 
tract (the highest part of the State), north of it, 





and all around it, orchards are in a most flour- 
ishing condition. 

This, I think, will’do for,an offset to your 
correspondent’s experience ; who further says, 

“The more a tree is sheltered and petted, the 
more will it suffer from sudden colds; therefore, 
if we cannot at once build a house over it, or a 
roof, so as to protect it completely, we had bet- 
ter not try it at all.” 

Now, I only proposed to shelter the trees for 
a day or two during the cold rains, while 
the tree was in blossom. I think the corres- 
pondent will not deny that cold rains are hurt- 
ful to the blossom. . I think the effect of a day 
or two’s shelter will not seriously affect the 
tree’s habit. Ifso, why not afford the tempo- 
rary protection? I have not advocated the 
“south-hill side” of the question, though I have 
seen orchards in this situation thrive and pros- 
per well, if not better than the neighboring or- 
chards. My homestead orchard 1s one of these, 
to the fact of which the Editor of the Valley 

‘armer can well attest, having often partaken of 
its early, superior, and delicious fruit. But the 
country round-about, was famous for fruit. 

One thing is certain: that the season has 
much to do with the fruit crop, both as to size 
and quality, as well as quantity. Independent 
of insects, the spring generally determines the 
quantity of fruit. Here comes in the theory of 
the effect of the spring rains when the tree is 
is in blossom. So far as my acquaintance ex- 
tends, it is universally believed that a cold 
rain prevailing through the blossoming period, 
will destroy the fruit crop, It may be a fallacy. 
The past season has been unfavorable to ap- 
ples in this section. I have noticed in numer- 
ous instances, not only this season (though 
more forcibly this than any other), but in sea- 
sons of scarcity, that apple trees on the west 
side of buildings have been more fruitful than 
others. The case is so strong and evident, that 
I find but little dispute among farmers on the 
subject. They know the truth, and they appre- 
ciate the cauee. The case is different when the 
trees are on the opposite side of the, building. 

So much for protecting blossoms rather than 
trees, the distinction of which seems to have 
escaped the correspondent; for I would hold 
an umbrella over a tree, only when in blossom, 
Do I understand him to say that he opposes 
this? F. G. 


ooo © 


“Our hearts go out spontaneously to the gar- 
den, as these gladsome days return. The nature, 
of man craves communion with flowers.” 
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Kentucky Notes on Fruits. at the January meeting, and dresses itself in 

Ep. Vater Faruer: I had the pleasure in| very becoming colors. Its quality when thus 
January of attending one of the evening meet- | grown is also much improved, and it keeps till 
ings of the “Missouri Fruit Growers’ Associa-| the clover birds come, and hlmost till they 
tion,” held at the Court House in this city, and | hatch out their young. In that favored part 
was much interested in its discussions. | of Kentucky known as Pewee Valley—which 
As a general thing, I observed that the ap-| has been described as the “Paradise of half 
ples which had the weight or majority of pref-| wild artists, rhéumatic poets, and poor-devil 
erence here, were the same that sustain the | editors,” and which may also be called the Eden 
best reputation in Kentucky. You could not | of novelists since that remarkable production 
get a Kentucky Horticultural Society, however, | the ‘‘Household of Bouverie” was written there, 
to express a preference for the Wine Sap over|amid the very flush and fragrance of apple 
Rawles’ Janet, which I understood the Missouri, blossoms—the Milam may be seen by the ten- 


Society to do. The Wine Sap is an excellent 
apple (according to my individual taste better 
in every respect than the Janet, and certainly 
much handsomer)—but with us rather a shy 
bearer, and by no means a long keeper. It 
dissappears in December, generally, while the 
Janet is then just attaining its perfection. 
Your experience here with the Yellow New- 
town Pippin, accords almost exactly with ours 
in Kentucky. On good limestone uplands, with 
careful attention, it does well with us; but on 
other soils and with the neglect usually bestow- 
ed upon truit trees by farmers, fails to give sat- 
isfaction. The specimens I saw on your tables, 


were larger than the average size of this apple 
in Kentucky. 
The Ortley does well with us, as with you, 


and is in every sense a splendid apple. The 
New York Pippin, which was very favorably 
referred to by some of the members of your As- 
sociation, is a handsome, saleable apple with us, 
and a good keeper—which is the most that can 
be said of it, 

The Northern Spy richly deserves the high 
encomium bestowed upon it by one of the 
speakers at the evening meeting of your Associ- 
ation which I attended; but it has not yet 
shown very good bearing qualities in Kentucky, 
and disappears even earlier than the Wine Sap. 

I was glad to hear one of your members say 
agood word for the Milam—the apple of my 
boyhood, and the apple of apples for farmers— 
slovenly farmers I mean—who can cover it up 
with their potatoes in October, and take it out 
sound and exceedingly palatable in March and 
April—although Elliott (formerly our Elliott of 
the Ohio and Lake Erie, now your Elliott of 
the Mississippi,) says it is unworthy of longer 
cultivation. Please say to Mr. E., the first 
time you can button-hole him in a quiet place, 
that the Milam, grown on young trees, and not 
permitted to overbear, attains a size about equal 
to the largest Newtown Pippin on your table 





acre field, and acknowledges not more than one 
or two superiors for cider, and no equal for 
brandy. As an evidence of its decided excel 
lence in that locality, I may mention that an 
old orchardist and distiller, two years ago, iu 
setting out an orchard of 1000 trees, planted 
300 Milams, and would have planted 500 of this 
variety, or one-half the orchard, if he could 
have obtained the trees at the local nurseries. 

Your horticulturists seemed +to be very much 
in want of a good sweet apple for winter.— 
There is a local apple at Lagrange, Ky., 
known as the “Pemberton Winter Sweet,” 
which may be worthy of their attention as an 
experiment. Its local reputation is very high, 
and it “keeps forever.” 

My “pride of place” was not a little offended, 
during the discussions of the evening to which 
I have referred, at hearing no mention made of 
an old and excellent Kentucky summer apple, 
known as the “Fenly,” for some account of 
which I refer you to the Second Annual Re- 
port of the Kentucky State Agricultural Socie- 
ty, 1858-’9, a copy of which I take great pleas- 
ure in presenting you. The Fenly is one of my 
weaknesses ; I have a good many, but this is 
my especial weakness; and I determined, in 
the midst of my anger, that you “outside bar- 
barians” of the orchard should not forever re- 
main in ignorance of its virtues. So, when I 
went back to Kentucky, sometime after your 
meeting, I cut a number of scions, which I 
have brought with me on my hasty return to 
St. Louis, and hand over to you for distribution 
among your fruit growing friends. Among them 
you will find a few fruit buds, put in for your 
own individual experiment, if you are fond of such 
experiments. I am; and one is apt to judge 
another by his own foibles. ’ 

In my orchards, I have five Fenlys, now 71 
years old, These veterans are still healthy and 
vigorous, and are crowded with fruit every 
year, which is ready for cooking by the 20th 
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July, and in good condition for either cooking | 
or eating from about the 10th of Angust till the 
last of September. The tree from which I cut 
the accompanying grafts, I measured for your 
especial enlightenment. Here are the figures | 
obtained; 3 feet from the ground, measures 8 
feet 9 inches in circumference; branches 5 feet | 
from the ground, one branch girthing 8 feet 3 
inches, another 5 feet 6 inches, the third 3 feet 
6 inches, and the fourth 3 feet 2 inches. 

If Lam not in error, one of thespeakers at your 
meeting spoke of the Michael Henry Pippin as 
the favorite apple of that careful and successful 
Cincinnati pomologist, Robert Buchanan, Mr. 
B. acknowledges the good qualities of this ap- 
ple, but his favorite is the White Pippin, which 
he regards as greatly superior to the Michael 
Henry. 

‘+ When I commenced this hasty note, I in- 
tended only to introduce my grafts, and say a 
few words about Rawles’ Janet and the Wine- 
sap; and how in the world I have managed to 
travel over several pages, I have not time to 
explain. I presume you can decypher enough 
of my quill tracks to get the “‘full intent and 
meaning” of what I have written. 

Respectfully, W. D. Gatiacuer. 


Planters’ House, St. Louis, Feb. 18, 1862. 


~~ 
oo 


[Reported for the Valley Farmer.] 


Meramec Horticultural Society. 
Eureka, March 6th, 1862. 

The thirty-ninth monthly meeting was held as 
above. President Morse in the chair. 

The Secretary being absent, the Corresponding Sec- 
retary was called upon to act. Minutes of previous 
meeting were read and approved. Two new members 
were elected. 

The Executive Committee reported as a subject for 
discussion at the April meeting, “Shade and Orna- 
mental Trees.” Adopted. 

“Lunar Influence, as it Affects the Operations of the 
Cultivator of the Soil,” being the subject for discus- 








sion, Hon. J. F. Long said that the subject was one of 
more importance perhaps than most people think. The. 
belief in such influence was wide spread. 
lief was not well founded, it should be proved so by 
experiment, He thought the subject worth consider- 
ation and investigation. He had no facts, bearing di- 
rectly on the subject, but he knew that fish hung out 
in the moonlight over-night would be spoiled by 
morning, whereas, if out of the moonlight they would 
keep much better. Why then might not the moon 
exercise a great influence upon vegetation. 

Dr. Claggett, of St. Louis, read an interesting paper 
on the subject. 

Mr. Votaw said he had been raised by a mother who 
believed that the moon ruled all things. He had dis- 
regarded her moon maxims until after he was grown, 
when his attention was attracted by the success of a 

_German neighbor who was guided by the phases of the 
moon in his farm operations. He now believed there 
was much tobe gained by observing the proper phase 
of the moon, in which to deaden trees, in planting 
erops, in killing hogs, spreading manure, plowing un- 
der sod, laying rail fence, shingling roofs, &c., &c. He 
thought that the moon did not influence the potato 





If such be- , 


crop as much as most people imagined—not so much 
as it did the corn crop. He thought that drouth had 
more to do with the success of the potato crop. 

Mr. Vaughn said this seemed to be a world of hum- 
bugs—whether these moon stories were humbugs or 
not, He alluded to Millerism, and many other ex- 
ploded humbugs. In 1826, Dr. Ballman proclaimed 
that he could cure warts and other excrescences by 
passing his fingers uver them, while looking at the 
moon in a certain stage, and repeating certain words. 
Mr. V. thought that there were many people who 
ought to kill their hogs in the increase of the moon, 
so that the pork might swell in the pot, there was 
certainly need enough of an increase in some way. 
Mr. V.’s speech was quite humorous and created no 
little merriment and applause. 

Mr. Long thought that gentlemen should meet assert- 
ed facts with reasons or opposing facts, rather than 


| ridicule. He thought the subject deserved to be treated 


seriously and candidly. 

Mr, Votaw said be had tried the plowing and ma- 
nuring both in the light and dark of the moon and had 
noted the difference, which he thought was in favor of 
the latter period. 

The President said Mr. Vaughn had alluded, in his 
humorous way, to a fact worthy of notice. If people 
were not fond of humbugs, they certainly had a great 
respect for the mysterious. Dr. Claggett had said 
that some people would not believe in lunar influences 
because they could not understand the reason of such 
influences. Some people foolishly refused belief in a 
Supreme Being because they could not comprehend 
such a being. That class of persons was small, how- 
ever, compared with the class who were inclined to 
have strong faith in matters and opinions partaking 
largely of mystery. This mental disposition of ours 
was no doubt important—essential to Faith—and yet 
was quite liable to be abused orover-indulged. Many 
familiar examples were cited. In regard, more direct- 
ly, to the question under consideration, he thought 
there had been numerous instances in which good, in- 
telligent, observing farmers, quite willing to believe in 
lunar influences, had made careful and extensive ex- 
periments in order to satisfy their own minds on the 
subject, and had invariably arrived at the conclusion 
that the popular belief in such influgnces was not well 
founded. He had known several such instances. With 
thorough tillage and a favorable season, casualties ex- 
cepted, we were quite sure to have good crops, whether 
we paid any regard to the moon or not. The Ger- 
mans were referred to as noted for their belief in lunar 
influences, and as being quite successful as gardeners 
and farmers. They were also generally very industri- 
ous and thorough cultivators, which probably had 
much more to do with their success than their lunar 
opinions, He was convinced in his own mind that 
the subject was of little or no practical importance to 
the cultivators of the soil; and were it not for the still 
common belief to the contrary, he would think the 
subject not worth our attention. As it was, some 


i simple experiments might be productive of good re- 
‘sults. He would suggest that experiments be made 


with the radish. It was supposed that the moon had 
quite as much influence over this crop as any other. 
It is said by the believers in lunar influence that if 
radish seed is sown in the new moon they will grow 
to tops, and you will have no good radishes, As they 
grow so quickly a series of experiments might be 
adopted which would soon settle the matter on that 
point. 

Dr. Beale said he bad known an old man, who was 
famous for raising radishes, whose practice it was to 
take seed with him whenever he went to pull his rad- 
ishes and drop a few seeds in the place of each radish he 
pulled, Members might make their own inferences as 
to how much he regarded the moon. 

Dr. McPherson moved that the President appoint 
some one to purchase a quantity of radish seed of the 
same variety to distribute among the members, and 
that each member be requested to plant them at dif- 
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ferent times, noting the phase of the moon and the 
attending circumstances, and report the results with 
_with samples of the radishes to the following meetings. 
Adopted. The President appointed the mover to pur- 
chase seeds. 

Dr. Claggett proposed the following resolution, 
which was adopted. 

Resotvep, That a committee of five be apointed to 
investigate the subject of pruning. Their attention 
being requested to the collection of facts adapted to 
throw light on the following questions: What is the 
best time for summer pruning—if it is indicated by a 
particular condition of the sap—if so, at what period 
or periods does it occur, and the duration thereof—if 
such periods correspond with any particular phase of 
the moon, or are modified by the weather. Also, at 
what time a wound will heal without leaving dead 
wood beneath the cicatrix, and at what time will the 
operation produce the least check to the general growth 
of the tree. The President appointed Messrs. Me- 
Pherson, Allen, Seymour, Vaughn and Muir, the com- 
mittee. 

The next meeting was announced to be held at Eu- 
reka School House. T. R. Aven, Sec. Pro Tem. 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
The Mo. State Horticultural Society. 


Discussions at their third annual session, held in St. 
Louis, on the thirteenth of January and three follow- 
ing days, 1862. 


The Business Committee having presented the sub- 
ject of Apples for discussion, the Chairman of said 
Committee, N. J. Colman, expressed the opinion of 
the Committee as to the propriety of recommending 
fruits for General Cultivation and as Promising Well, 
and that only such vurieties as were KNown to do well 
be recommended. 

Mr. W. C. Flagg suggested that, in voting, every 
fruit placed upon either of those lists must have a vote 
of at least six members. 

Both of these suggestions were adopted, and were 
observed during the entire discussions. 

EARLY HARVEST. 

N. J. Colman knows it to succeed well here; is a 
good market variety; good for family use; one of the 
earliest we have; thinks there will be no objection to 
it. 

RED JUNE. 

H. T. Mudd would like to hear the members express 
a full opinion about the growth and hardiness of the 
tree—the entire reasons of each in his remarks. The 
Red June, though not so fine an apple as the Early 
Harvest, is an early bearer, of an upright growth; a 
very good market fruit. 

N. J. Colman will vote for it, although not a first- 
rate market fruit. It is good for the family as it ripens 
gradually for a long time. The objection to it for 
marketing is—the apples cannot be gathered at once, 
ripening as they do gradually for several weeks. It 
does not do well in all sections. In Alton it is in- 
ferior—but every family should have a few trees for 
their own use. 

T. R. Allen has this variety. It is an early and 
regular bearer, and a thrifty tree, and has done better 
than any other variety he has planted. This season 
the fruit was small, for the trees were too full. In the 
family, at least, the irregular ripening is not an 
objection. 

Dr. Edwards—I want to know if this apple is the 
Carolina Red June, or the Little Red June. The 
Carolina Red June is a striped apple—I used to 
know it in Illinois. The Red Juneating is one of 
the best, and in St. Clair Co. has made the growers 
more money than any other apple in this market. 

M. G. Kern—The Red June grown about Alton is 
not so profitable as many others—I don’t prefer it for 
a market apple—shippers don’t likeit. The attention 
of fruit growers there is directed to the Primate; it is 





one of the best apples we have, and is superior to the 
Early Harvest. In rich prairie soil the Red June 
will do better than on the hills. 

Mr. Mudd—In clay lands it has a tendency to be 
marked and scabby; for family use it is the very best. 

Mr. Kelly—It may be well to establish the name, 
The Striped June is a striped apple and distinct from 
the Red June. It is more popular in St. Louis than 
any other place. [t is not worthy of a third-rate 
place among fruits; is not equal to the Red Astrachan. 

N. J. Colman—I obtained the Carolina Red June 
from A. H. Ernst, of Cincinnati; the trees bore last 
year; itis the same fruit that is found in our markets; 
is an upright grower. We have the Summer Red 
Streak and the Red Juneating; but the Red June is 
different from all these, it is rather a long apple and 
very dark red. 

The President read Downing’s description and re- 
marked it was apt to overbear. 

KIRKBRIDGE WHITE. 

Dr. L. D. Morse—I know the apple. Have known 
it in the East. Dr. McPherson has some trees of it; 
is a fine thrifty grower; hardy, good fruit, ripening 
very gradually from the middle of July. I think the 
Illinois fruit growers call it the White June. I admire 
it much and think it before the Early Harvest or 
Red June. 

Mr. W. C. Flagg—lI was engaged in this discussion 
in the Illinois Horticultural Society. It is known 
as the White and Yellow June. I have known it since 
I have known any apple; it has been upon my place 
for forty years, and I think it is the Kirkbridge White- 
The apple is to my own taste superior to the Red June; 
is much like it in form; it ripens early and more reg- 
ularly ; has something of the same flavor, but better; 
is conical. Tree, small and shrubby growth, and has 
proved the most hardy tree we have; it stood the 
winter of ’56—only one other variety stood it as well. 
It can be planted about 30 feet apart; it is upright and 
rather thick in its growth; it is not subject to this 
frost blight of our uplands. 

N. J. Colman—I think its place may be on the list 
that Promises Well, but not for General Cultivation. 

T. R. Allen—There is a gentleman here who has it 
in his orchard, 

Dr. MePherson—Perhaps I am the person referred 
to. I had never known what it was till this season— 
have had it in bearing for five years. The fruit is su- 
perior to the Harvest or June. It has the peculiarity 
of ripening promiscuously all over the tree; some are 
found perfectly ripe and some quite green for six or 
seven weeks. The trees have never overborne to hurt 
them. In fruit, they are the handsomest trees I have, 
and have been visited by many as a curiosity, and ad- 
mired by all who have seen them. The description 
given at the Chicago meeting suits mine. 

John A. Pettingill—-It is similar to the description 
of Mr. Flagg. I have some trees of the Kirkbridge 
White, got from Dr. Kennicot, I have fruited them; 
find it of astraw color, like those of Mr. Flagg. 
may remark that Mr. Flagg is the most extensive 
fruit grower in South-western Illinois, I think it i 
the same with the Yellow June; don’t find it as early 
as the Red June; have known it for twenty years. 

W. C. Flagg—I have written to Dr. Warder upon 
this subject, and think he will determine it. 

Dr. Claggett—Has it no defects? 

W. C. Flagg—No other but its color—it is white, and 
not red. 

Dr. Edwards thinks it the best summer apple we 
have. 

L.,D. Votaw has seen this apple at Dr. McPherson’s, 
and has been familiar with the same apple on Big 
River for ten years; it is not so saleable as some, from 
not beimg red; it is larger than the Red June, 

N. J. Colman—I don’t think it has been tried by a 
sufficient number of men in a sufficient number of lo- 
ealities, to recommend it just now; another year we 
may have more information upon it. We can say it 
Promises Well. 
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Dr. Morze—I think that Mr, Colman puts it in its 
right place; but I bave seen enough of it to recommend 
it to my friends, and this discussion brings it out that 
it has been known by members for 20, 30 and 40 


ears, 
* H. T. Mudd—lI don’t say anything ngainst the apple, 
but against its being put on the list for General Culti- 
vation; it is hardly to be found in the catologues of 
nurserymen in Illinois, and I think in not one in this 
Btate. 

President—Downing says, “it is popular in many 
sections ;” but we must be cautious in making a list 
for General Cultivation—it may do good, and can 
do no injury, to say it Promises Well. 

RED ASTRACHAN. 

Jas, J. Kelly—I think it has no rival in its season; 
ripens about a week after the Early Harvest; fine 
size; a regular, good bearer; good color for market, 
and brings a good price; itis rather larger than the 
Harvest, but may not bear as large crops; it is sub- 
acid, or perhaps rather acid, and fine for cooking. 

N. J. Colman knows no better in its season, and it 
is known all over the country; it almost universally 
succeeds well in every State; it does well upon poor 
lands—I can vote for it. 

W. C. Flagg—I don’t know whether we have it; 
there is an apple said by some to be the Red Astra- 
chan—if it is so, I would endorse it, Itis called by 
some Dedringer’s Early Red, and is one of the most 

rofitable apples we have, and the identity of the two 
ruits seems established. It is a fine apple; a full 
bearer. I have known it in several States for many 
years. I think its beauty sets it above all others in 
its season. 

John A, Pettingill—I think I have known the Red 
Astrachan in an orchard 40 miles from me; it is a fine 
looking fruit; very early, but always rots at the core; 
it is nearly as early as the Early Harvest; acid, and 
of fine appearance, and good in cooking. 

N. J. Colman know this apple, and think it as 
good as any. I never before heard anything as to its 
rotting at the heart; I think there is a mistake about 
its identity. 

Dr. Claggett—We hear it said it is sour, a sparse bear- 
er, and rotten- hearted. 

Dr. McPherson--I have never seen the apple grow- 
ing; my information is, that it is a handsome apple, 

ood for cooking, but acid for eating; it seems to be 

ut ashy bearer, making light crops. 

M. G, Kern—I have to agree that it is not much 
geon—it has a great name in nurseries. I think it a 
fine, showy apple, but never seen much for sale; have 
seen it among orchards of young trees, but not much 
in bearing, I have been assured that it rots at the 
core; it bears fine, red apples; have seen those of 
Major Long, that came from Dr. Kennicot, and they 
are quite different from the red apple that proved so 
worthless, The red apple called Dedringer’s Early 
Red, known by some asthe Red Astrachan, may be 
the same, and may do better upon bare upland soil. 
Major Long likes it well for market, during the four 
or five years he has had it. 

Dr. Edwards—The question is, is it profitable for 
this region? 

N. J. Colman—This Dedringer’s Early Red is the 
Red Astrachan, and the people have been crazy after 
it about Alton. I am satisfied that the trees upon Mr. 
Kern’s place are not the true Red Astrachan. This 
Dedringer’s Early is a heavy bearer, but does not 
over-bear, and produces fine, showy fruit. 

Carew Sanders thinks the Red Astrachan worthy of 
grnerah cultivation; very hardy; wouldcall it an acid 
apple, 

ecretary called to Dr. McPherson’s mind that ho 
had seen the apple and the tree at Judge Tippett’s, 
who thinks there is more money in it than any other 
epples but conceives it too acid for pleasant eating. 
.. President thinks it will thrive upon clay soils much 


better than upon prairie, and thinks it is a good bearer 
nd healthy fruit. 





AMERICAN SUMMER PEARMAIN. 

W. C. Flagg—Itis asummer apple in Southern, and 
a fall apple in Northern Illinois. 

GOLDEN SWEETING. 

Dr. Morse—In my locality nearly every cultivator 
has it; it is a good bearer, very sweet, ripens early in 
August—and we need to have a sweet summer apple. 

H. T. Mudd—The Golden Sweet is a strong, vigor- 
ous grower; splendid bearer; of good quality; tree 
has a fine habit of growth, and is worthy of general 
cultivation, 

N. J. Colman—I don’t think we have sufficient ex- 
perience in this section to vote upon it, 

SWEET BOUGH. 

N. J. Colman—A fine, sweet apple for eating, but 
a shy bearer; every family should have a tree or two. 

vohn A. Pettingill thinks there is no sweet apple 
equal to it; has raised it from 10 to 12 years; not an 
abundant bearer; never over-bears, but produces fine 
specimens. I know no sweet apple as fine as the 
Bough, 

President thinks that more attention should be paid 
to the cultivation of sweet apples. 

W. C. Flagg—aAs to its merits, as an apple, there 
will perhaps be no difference; but, as a matter of 
profit, I don’t think it will pay. I think the wood 
must be very sweet, for the borers eat it. 

H. T. Muid—While I think much of the apple, I 
would not recommend it as a bearer; it is a poor 
grower and bearer, 

W. C. Flagg—This apple is best for the Amateur 
list. 

N. J. Colman—I think the word Famuy better than 
Amateur. 

Dr, Edwards thinks there should not be a Family 
list, as a good apple for Market is good for the Family 
— it should be for General Use, this suggests that it is 
good for Market, 

Dr. Claggett agrees with this opinion—it will take 
but a little time to let the people in the cities become 
accustomed to the difference between good and bad 
fruit, and ruen the apple that is good in the fam- 
ily will be found good for market. 

H. T. Mudd does not think that this rule will hold; 
that the fruit that is best-for market is best for family. 
Some fruits are so tender that they cannot be taken to 
market, and are yet admired in the family: the Yellow 
Bellflower, for instance, would not do to be raised for 
market. There are others of high flavor, but shy 
bearers. Others that are good keepers and firm: while 
these qualities are of value for the family they are xs- 
SENTIAL for the market. Others that have all their 
qualities, like Lindley’s Nonpareil are small, scrubby 
and unsightly. So [ think that the distinction of 
Market and Family must exist, 

N. J. Colman—These distinctions will apply with 
greater force when we come to peaches and strawber- 
ries—and my friend here, Mr. Hadley, has a very rare 
list for their shipping qualities alone. 

MAIDEN’S BLUSH. 

Carew Sanders thinks it a good fruit and an early 
bearer. 

N, J. Colman—Thinks it universally succeeds well, 
and is an early bearer. 

SWEET JUNE, OR HIGHTOP SWEET. 

James A. Bayles—It is very much like the Harvest; a 
fine, sweet apple; an abundant bearer; have seen the 
fruit on the Sigerson farm and in Illinois. 

E, A. Reihl—lt is a fine eating apple; one of the 
finest early apples I know; it is good before it is ripe 
and after it is ripe; it is good for Market or the Fam- 
ily; fine fur baking; alittle later than the Harvest. 

President—It is the only good baking summer 
apple we have found in this State, 

W. C. Flagg—A gentleman in Mlinois thinks this 
the best sweet apple we have. 

N. J. Colman—I think we are safe in placing it on 
the list that Promises Well. in this State. 

PRIMATE. 
N. J. Colman—This certainly is one that Promises 
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‘Well; itis cultivated about Alton, and is one of the 
most popular varieties there—the gentleman from Al- 
_ ton can tell us about it. 

M. G. Kern—It is of larger size than the Harvest, 
and bears better, about the size of this [a fair New- 
town Pippin]; you will get a barrel from the Primate 
for a bushel from the Harvest; a few are greenish in 
the shade, on the open branches yellow, with a blush 
on the cheek as a general thing; it is more called for 
than any other; it ripens with the Red Astrachan, a 
few days later than the Early Harvest. It is sub-acid. 

AMERICAN SUMMER PEAR. 

N. J. Colman—I can vote for it for the Family; 
have known it for 12 years; it is a slow grower and 
moderate bearer; would not recommend it for Mar- 
ket. 

W. C. Flagg—I have no personal experience with 
it. Mr. Huggins has it, and it does well. There are 
.two varieties of it, one of which does much better 
than the other. The one that bears best is not the best 
apple. Dr. Long says he sold it in market for the 
same price for which he sold his peaches. [ have trees 
growing; they are slow growers, with small, hand- 
some heads. 

John A. Pettingill—I have known it for some years 
past; considered it till the last two years a shy bear- 
er; the last two years it bore as well as the Jeneton ; 
it is a slow grower, with a thick head; is afine frait— 
there is hardly anything better. 

PORTER. 

John A. Pettingill—It ripens from the 20th to the 
last of August; of medium size; in the East is one of 
the best market apples; comes into bearing early, and 
is an abundant bearer; and I think that at Bunker- 
hill, Illinois, it does as well as in the East; ships 
well; trees 8 to 10 years old; bears from 5 to 10 bush- 
els; fruit a fine yellow color. 

W. C. Flagg has seen it—and grows well with him. 


RAMBO. 
Dr. Claggett—Is there more than one kind of Ram- 
bo? 


W. C. Flagg—lI have seen three different kinds of 
Rambo; whether there is a real difference in the va- 
rieties or only in the soil I eannot say. 

N. J. Colman—It is an excellent apple for family 
use; is late fall and early winter; is not so good a 
market variety as it ripens over toolongatime. Is 
of fine flavor, fine quality, will keep into winter; tree 
has a large, spreading head—we all want it in the 
family. 

Dr. Claggett—A good apple, but rather a long, slen- 
der grower; good, without any particular excellence. 

E. B. Colman—I have grown and can recommend 
Gt; bears well every second year; hardly anything 
better in the fall and early winter; many different ap- 
ples are called Rambo, It is yellowish, with green 
and red stripes, above medium size. 

President—I regard it as the best apple of its sea- 
gon; a fine dessert fruit—and for the family, best. 

a 

Premium on Nursery Trees.—George Geb- 
hart, of Union City, Indiana, suggests the expe- 
diency of offering premiums for well grown nur. 


sery trees, at horticultural exhibitions. He 
states that he has visited some thirty different 
nurseries, and it is his opinion that by far the 
greater number of the three and four year old 
trees are spoiled by bad pruning. The sugges- 
tion is a good one, and in such a locality, where 
bad pruning is so common, the exhibition of well 
raised trees might tend to a material improve- 
ment. A few trees of each sort, could be thus 
exhibited; but an acre of well grown trees, or an 
entire nursery (to be examined only by a com- 
petent committee), would be the best test of the 
skill of the nurseryman. 





Western versus Eastern Fruit Trees. 

Ep. Vatiey Farwer: As the time for setting 
trees has come, I have thought I would say a 
few words to your readers on the matter; ‘but 
more especially with regard to the place to get 
them — for I know, by sad experience, that 
bright hopes are often blasted through the gross 
carelessness of nurserymen and the knavery of 
tree peddlers. 

But, first, let me say to all, set out Fruit Trees, 
“What (says the reader), these hard times! Yes 
—these are the best times you will ever see to 
set out trees. If you want an orchard, now is 
the time to plant. Trees, I find, will grow just 
as well during war, as they will in the best and 
most prosperous times; and now you can get 
them cheaper than ever before, while the Nur- 
series have large stocks on hand, and the hard 
times curtail their sales. They will sell very 
low, and on favorable terms for the purchaser. 

Last spring, when consternation had seized 
my neighbors, and they were running for dear 
life! 1 was setting out near a thousand fruit 
trees, besides a good deal of shrubbery. 

I bought most of my trees from Carew Sand- 
ers & Co., of the St. Louis Nursery —and a 
finer lot of trees I never saw, though I have 
planted for myself four orchards, and have been 
a practical horticulturist for more than twenty 
years. I never saw a lot of apple trees so com- 
pletely trained and well adapted to the purpose 
of making an orchard, They are thrifty, of 
fine growth, and low-trained, stocky trees.— 
They were trees, though not large—still they 
were trained in the nursery to the exact form 
of a well developed tree, with bodies averaging 
near three feet high—and smooth, straight and 
large for the highth.: 

Of that lot of trees, I did not lose half of one 
per cent.; but circumstances made it convenient 
for me to take 160 apple trees from a Rochester, 
N.Y., nursery, They, like most of the Eastern 
trees that I have seen, being cultivated or ra- 
ther grown too thick in the nursery rows, were 
very tall, slim and crooked, and as usual with 
all trees, the roots took the form of the tree 
and consequently were as scarce as the limbs, 
and shortened a good deal more in taking them 
up; 80 that they did not average near one-half 
so good growth the past season as the trees 
from the St. Louis Nursery, while the losses 
were more than ten per cent. of dead ones—and 
they will always form a striking contrast to the 
others in the orchard by their resemblance to 
Pharaoh’s “lean kine.” 

Now, my advice is, set the dogs on the tree 
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peddlers when they come around you; and when 
you want to plant an orchard, get the trees 
from the St. Louis Nursery, or some other re- 
sponsible one, where they cultivate treee—not 
switches. Select your varieties; see that you 
get all the roots; sub-soil your ground; and 
set your trees nearly on the top of the ground, 
where the air can have free access to the roots; 
mulch well with coarse manure, or barn-yard 
litter; wash your trees twice each season with 
soft soap and water, or, what is a little better, 
sal-soda, heated to redness and dissolved, 1 Ib. 
to a gallon of water; rub them well the entire 
length of their bodies and around the forks, 
about the 20th of May and the 20th of July, 
and you will destroy the larve of all insects, 
and make your trees smooth, and give them a 
fine, healthy growth, B. Suita. 
Cuba, Mo., March 18, 1862. 





REMEDY FOR THE PEACH BORER. 

N. J. Cotrman—Dear Sir: According to pro- 
mise I propose to give you a brief statement of 
what little I know about the preservation and 
protection of the Peach tree against the ravages 
of the borer: 

In the first place, allow me to remark, that I 
differ from those who believe the peach tree to 
be naturally of very short life. I think it possible, 
and quite probable, that it is not equal in point 
of longevity to some other valuable fruit trees— 
but, at the same time, it suffers much in reputa- 
tion in this respect from the neglect of those 
whose interest it is to care for it and protect it 
against the depredations from its special enemy 
(the borer) ; while, if thus preserved, it may be 
fairly ranked among the trees of medium long- 
evity; and at the same time become much more 
productive in quantity and quality of fruit. 

The fact of this tree being considered of ex- 
treme short life, by a kind of common consent 
among men, was one among other reasons of my 
attention being attracted to its early decay ip this 
country; and I have arrived at conclusions 
quite satisfactory to my own mind—but I do 
not pretend to enlighten more scientific minds 
on this subject, and merely state here, from ob- 
servation alone, what I hope others will take an 
interest in and carry out to more practical and 
general use: for I am fuily satisfied that it is 
the borer, and that alone, that produces the 
early decay of the peach tree. 


REMEDY. 
The presence of the worm may be easily de- 
tected by the appearance of a gummy substance 





issuing from the bark of the affected part of the 
tree, which is generally at the top of the ground. 
During the first warm weather in the spring of 
the year, these worms commence their work 
(having lain dormant during winter), which will 
be seen by the appearance of fresh gum. Re- 
move the gum, and scrape away the earth as 
low down as the gum appears. The worm, 
large and smal}, and their eggs, will be found on 
the surface and interior parts of the bark, and 
in the wood. Remove as many of them as pos- 
sible with a sharp pointed knife; then pour 
boiling hot water onthe bark sufficient to destroy 
all the worms, and their eggs inthe bark ; taking 
care not to heat the tree too much, for the tree 
will be killed by heating it through—but a suffi- 
cient quantity can be applied to kill the worms 
without injury to the tree. Then put some dry, 
unslaked wood-ashes or lime, around the tree 
(too much lime injures the bark of the tree): 
strong soap-suds is very good. The first applica- 
tion will not destroy all the worms in an old tree, 
where they have been for years imbedded in the 
wood; but, as the season gets warmer, they will 
work their way into the bark, which will be seen 
by the appearance of more fresh gum; then 
apply the same remedy as at first—and so on, as 
often as necessary ; and aftera tree is fully clear 
of them, I believe they never trouble it again, 
while in good health. 

This worm seldom gets into a tree of entirely 
good health and vigoréus growth ; but all kinds 
of trees are liable to it when not in such good 
health, consequently, the first season after any 
tree is transplanted, dates the commencement of 
the worm, and is always found in its beginning 
on the south side of the tree, where the sun has 
so heated the bark that the sap has ceased to 
circulate (a newly transplanted tree has not suf- 
ficient sap to resist the heat of the sun), and 
forms a kind of glutinous substance, in which 
the worm first Aatches (how it got there I will 
notstop now to discuss) and there begins its work 
of eating; and as it increases in size, it also 
extends its circuit between the bark and the 
wood, and finally commences boring into the 
tree, and often penetrates to the heart, At thia 
early stage they are easily destroyed, and this 
is the time to attend to your peach trees, as well 
as others, 


After having lost my first year’s planting of 
Elm, Maples Poplar, Sycamore, and other trees, 
I saved all my second year’s planting by early 
attention, with but little trouble. The borer 
never disturbs the apple tree, or most kinds of 
forest trees after the first year of planting. 

Respectfully yours, .C. McLurg. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
THE KITCHEN. 


BY HETTIE HAYFIELD. 
I hope I shall not be considered’as slurring 


groundlessly or too severely the moral and in- 
tellectual taste of the world when I say that I 
believe the Kitchen is the department in which 
a@ woman’s excellence is most appreciated and 
commended. It cannot, therefore, be thought 
an unpardonable liberty to locate this import- 
ant office in the Home Department of the Val- 
ley Farmer—but if you differ with me on this 
point, I am sure you will not in assuming that 
your kitchen should be as near your dining- 
room as possible, and also to the ‘room you 
habitually occupy as a sitting-room ;—to the 
last, because while training young servants in 
your ways, you can, through an open door, di- 
rect them without neglecting your own pur- 
suits. A little hall between your .sitting or 
family room and the kitchen, with doors oppo- 
site, allows the same convenience and obviates 
the objections to direct communication occa- 
sioned by heat and odors. 

The cistern, or some supply of water, should 
be convenient to your kitchen, also an abund- 
ant supply of good wood ready for use, under 
shelter; and the cellar for winter vegetables 
cannot be more favorably situated than under 
the kitchen. 

If your kitchen is to be used for a cooking- 
room only, as is certainly best, it need not be 
very large. A pantry, or store-room, should 
communicate with it. There should be two 
closets in a kitchen; one in which vessels and 
supplies not constantly wanted should be kept, 
the other, in which daily stores and vessels 
constantly used can be kept. We object to 
open shelves, however pictorial the bright tin 
and well-scrubbed trays look; flies and dust are 
no respecters of housewives, however notable. 
The room should be well lighted, but have shut- 
ters to darken with, when not used. In West- 
ern kitchens, where hard usage is the habit, a 





close ceiled plank wall is preferable on account 
of durability and cleanliness, to plastering.— 
This should be painted some plain, suitable 
color, also the outside of all the vessels. The 
shelves of the pantry and closets, as well as the 
kitchen floor should be oiled. This can be 
cheaply done as directed in article on ‘“‘House- 
cleaning.” 

Have your hot-plate or stove of the best pat- 
tern, and kept in good order, and a sufficient 
number of first-rate cooking utensils. Be sure 
your kitchen is really comfortable; it is not in 
human nature to work cheerfully and well when 
shivering with coid, or sweltering in heat, or 
groping in twilight. 

After every meal, see that your kitchen is put 
in perfect order, Make all your arrangements 
for dinner as soon as your kitchen is cleaned in 
the morning; in your afternoon visit, direct 
your supper and breakfast. If possible, have a 
cook whose honesty, neatness, and skill can be 
depended on, and teach her to depend on herself. 
Teach her every branch of her own business.— 
The housewife who has to go out and help about 
every dish, especially while the friends she has 
invited but for a day have to sit alone, is, to say 
the least of it, to be pitied. There is no more 
merit in your making your cakes and preserves 
than there would be in making your bread and 
coffee for every breakfast. Nor is there any ex- 
cuse for your not being able to do all of these 
things, and to do them cheerfully when neces- 
sary, i.e., after you have had time to learn 
them, if your model mother forgot to teach you, 

Remember not to follow my example in thus 
intruding kitchens into good company, The 
results of your kitchen labors, if good, will be 
highly appreciated—and any shortcoming will 
as soon be forgiven you as a bad dinner. Siill, 
the details of your achievements are seldom 
relished. Do not reduce your husband’s mag- 
nificent air-castles to ashes with your kitchen 
fires—do not dim the perspective of your young 
friends in the parlor with smoke from your kit- 
chen:—you may feel martyred—they will fee 
bored. 
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that stick of wood 
you’re sawing is like the elephant that was here 
ast week?” “I'll be hanged if I can see any 
resemblance. Why is it Bill?” “ Because you 
saw it, to be sure!” 


“‘Sam, do you know why 


A lady suggests that those benevolent persons 
who are knitting socks for the soldiers, would be 
greatly enhancing the value of their useful chari- 
ty by placing in the toes of each pair a small ball 
of yarn and a darning needle. 
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[Por the Valley Farmer.] 
THE LIFE PURPOSE. 

An all-important matter, for the young espe- 
‘cially, is the early formation of a correct /ife- 
purpose—the establishment of a ruling princi- 
‘ple which is to govern and guide through life. 
Happiness is the great object with us all. It is 
essentially beyond our reach, unless we pursue 
it with correct principles. A correct life-pur- 
pose may be briefly defined to be, a love of 
truth—truth in its broadest sense, whether found 
in the revealed Word of God, or the laws which 
exist in and govern the created world, the handi- 
work of God, who is Trutn. Such a love of 
truth, with a desire for its acquisition for its 
sake, and not with ambitious motives, consti- 
tutes the only correct life-purpose, without 
which neither true greatness nor true happiness 
can be obtained—without which it were better 
we had never lived, because the object for which 
we live or desire life, will never be attained.— 
All will end in disappointed hopes. 

There are two leading, governing principles 
in this world, and only two. The one is Truth, 
of which God is author; and the other is Error 
—the opposite of Truth—of which Satan is the 
author. We are every one of us governed 
mainly by one or the other of these principles, 
and each day that is added to our lives will find 
us more controled by the light of truth, or 
more given up to the control of the powers of 
darkness. How important, then, that this mat- 
ter be correctly and éarly understood—that the 
minds of the young be imbued with a love of 
truth and a desire for all true knowledge—that 
a guiding principle be instilled, a life-purpose 
formed, which will lead them always in paths 
of pleasantness. The great danger is that we 
are so gradually allured from the true path, 
that the change. from the power of truth to the 
powers of darkness is often imperceptible to 
ourselves. 

The world is full’of examples, all of which 
Zo to sustain the principle now laid down. We 
may safely challenge any one to produce an ex- 
ample to the contrary. Show me the man who 
has obtained a great and good name, and | 
will show you a man who from his youth up 
was governed by a love of the truth and a de- 
sire for its acquisition, Washington may be 
pointed to as an illustrious example—a man 
who attained true greatness, and who was re- 
markable even at a very early age for his love 
of truth and rectitude. George Stephenson, the 
great railway pioneer, may be cited as another 
example of a different character. By his in- 





dustry and reotitude, dove-of;truth, and desire 
for true knowledge, he arose from ‘a grit bare- 
legged laddie,” who at eighteen did not know 
the alphabet, to be a great inventor, the com- 
panion of ich and noble men, to hold conver- 
sation with kings, and to write his name among 
the great men of the world. 

On thé coutrary, observe the man who has 
been governed by selfish and sordid motives, or 
ambitious desires, and you will invariably find 
that the end of that man is unsatisfactory and 
deplorable. I think I may safely say here, that 
ambition in one form or another affords the 
temptation which is most likely of all others to 
lead us from the love of truth. 

It is plain that when men seek for worldly 
power and greatness by the use of unlawful 
means, such as force, wrong, falsehood, decep- 
tion, equivocation, or in lawful ways, with mo- 
tives wholly selfish, it is a departure from the 
power of light and truth, and giving up of 
themselves to the powers of darkness. 

How few men, with the baits of power, eleva- 
tion, and applause, before them can resist the 
allurement to use indirect means, such as com- 
promising the nobler principles of our nature, 
deception, abandonment of pledges or obliga- 
tions, or the like, It is a melancholy and most 
instructive fact, that there are remarkably few 
of the world’s great men in whose private histo- 
ries there is not to be found some stifling of con- 
science, some departure from rectitude, stern fidel- 
ity and determined abiding by truth andright. In 
the earnestness with which they seek their aim, 
and as the end nears and the strife thickens, 
and success or failure are in the crisis, they 
become unscrupulous, reckless, and obdurate.— 
One last step, the last act that secures the de- 
sires of a life, is often one that makes life 
henceforth not worth the living. Success at- 
tained by such means is always so alloyed by 
the debasing influences of submission to the 
powers of darkness, that it is, to say the least, 
of the most unsatisfactory kind. 

I leave the reader to make an application of 
the subject in the case of our own great men in 
connection with the present unhappy condition 
of our country, and also to make a home appli- 
cation, particularly for the benefit of the young- 
er members of the circle, trusting that although 
the ideas may not be new, they may afford 
some fresh stimulus for the pursuit of know- 
ledge in the light of truth. M. 


—_—-—_——__ + ee -—-— - 


Let not the stream of your life be always & 
murmuring stream. 
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We like poetry that talks. Here is a specimen: 
SOMEBODY. 


Somebody’s courting somebody, 
Somewhere or other to-night; 

Somebody’s whisp’ring to somebody, 

Somebody’s list’ning to somebody, 
Under the clear moonlight. 


Near the bright river’s flow, 

Running so still and slow, 

Talking so soft and low, 
She sits with somebody. 


Pacing the ocean’s shore, 

Edged by the foaming roar, 

Words never breathed before, 
Sound sweet to somebody. 


Under the maple tree, 

Deep though the shadow be, 

Plain enough they can see— 
Bright eyes has somebody. 


No one sits up to wait, 

Though she is out so late— 

All know she’s at the gate 
Talking with somebody. 


Tiptoe to parlor door— 

Two shadows on the floor— 

Moonlight reveals no more— 
Susy and somebody. 


Two sitting side by side, 

Float with the ebbing tide— 

“Thus, dearest, may we glide 
Through life,” says somebody. 


Somewhere, somebody 
Makes love to somebody, 
To night. 


LESSEE LTRS OO 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
TEA. 


What ails our tea? Not only is the price 
high, but the quality is bad. This is owing to 
the blockade. The poorest teas went South be- 
fore the war—teas worth twenty-five to fifty 
cents. These were highly adulterated and poi- 
soned, to give them color and flavor; and in 
many cases leaves, that were not tea leaves, were 
added. These teas are now all diverted to the 
North—hence the trash we are getting. The 
price, however, ranges high. This is not all 
owing to the duty, but to the war in China.— 
The culture of tea is affected by it, and the 
price in consequence advances. Our poorest 
teas are adulterated mostly in this country. 
Hence, as our best teas are measurably cut off, 
and our poor teas thrown upon us (of the North 
and West), there is a comparative inundation of 
trash. The war over, the trade will immedi- 
ately assume its former condition—but not be- 
fore. There is a new tea introduced, most op- 
portunely, that is quite popular. It is called 
“Japanese,” and comes under the head of green 
tea, though it seems more nearly allied to black. 
The truth probably is, it is intermediate. The 





leaves of this tea are not twisted, as is common- 
ly the case. The natural leaf is simply dried, 
it is said, and upon iron instead of copper, as is 
the case with other green teas, This tea has an 
excellent and somewhat novel flavor; requires 
double the steeping of green tea, and retains 
well its color—a rich gold. It comes trom Ja- 
pan, since the opening of trade with that coun- 
try. It isa tea that thus far has taken the 
precedence of all others, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, F.G, 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 


The gent who called his mother “ vinegar- 
mother,”’ was a pun-gent, though he only meant 
to be pungent. 

Prcey’s Eyves.—A pair o’ dyes (Paradise). 

“‘ Every toad has its own puddle,” as Biddy 
said when she fell into the wash-tub., 

A Winp-Faui.—Tripping a fop. 


Death is to be lamented: Yet some things 
were better not alive:—cheese, for instance. 


‘Peter, how many genders are there?” 

“Three Sir,”’ answered Peter, picking himself 
up from a stumble. 

“What are they?” 

‘*Masculine, feminine, and fe/ine.’”’ 

“Give examples.” 

‘*Masculine, yourself; feminine, Betsy Ba- 


ker”— 

“And feline yourself, you rascal. Take your 
seat; and no more stumbling hereafter.” 

BREAKERS ON THE SouTHERN Suore.—Colum- 
biads, Dahlgrens, and Paixhans, 

The school boy who pronounced patriarch 
partridge, was for making game of the patriarchs, 
—|[Old Author. 


‘*T am monarch of all I survey,” as the fox 
said when he looked into the hen coop. 


” 


Tae Miss rHat was a8 Goop as A Mite.— 
The lady who just miss-ed the pop of the ques- 
tion. 

OrnaMenTaL.—The kink in the pig’s tail, 
(We do not know whether this is original; but 
we do know it is natur-all), 

“man alive!” 


F.G. 


SicniFicant. — A woman’s 
“dear me!”’ and so forth. 


=—oo 


PITHY PARAGRAPHS. 

In solitude, the moody man is a burden to 
himself; in society, to others. 

That which in a girl is attractively provoking 
may in a wife provoke without being attractive, 

November and December are rightly named ; 
they are the embers of the dying year—cold em- 
bers. . 

We often fancy we are suffering from ingrati- 
tude when, in reality, we are suffering from self 
love. 
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A waggish old squire was one winter day 
walking with the minister, when he slipped and 
fell. ‘My friend,” said the reverend gentle- 
man, “sinners stand on slippery places.” “I 
see they do,” said the squire, ‘‘ but unfortunate- 
ly I can’t.” 


Bad digestion deranges, not only the system, 
but the intellect. The dyspeptic is temporarily 
insane. 


The man who for the first time ‘overcomes 
evil with good,” is surprised at his success. 


_ Jealousy is to love what the shadow is to the 
image. Pe 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
FLOWEBS. 

“The flowers have come!” said little Kate, 
“The flowers have come, Aunty” —and she 
clapped her little hands gleefully, as she stood 
gazing at come beautiful specimens in a newly- 
made border. 

Yes, the flowers have come—the sweet, 
charming flowers—beautiful emblems of purity 
andinnocence. Who does not love and admire 
the fragrance of the rose, or jessamine — the 
modesty of the violet or forget-me-not—the 
wealth of the dahlia or japonica—or the variety 
of wild flowers that are everywhere springing up 
at our feet in such profusion of beauty. 

The happiness of some of my happiest mo- 
ments is traceable to my enthusiastic love of 
flowers, and they are classed among my earliest 
and firmest friends, because they have so con- 
stantly contributed to my enjoyment. By them 
are revealed.some of the most beautiful eviden- 
ces of an Omniscient Creator. In their decay 
they whisper gently of the transitory nature of 
all things earthly; and when, under the influ- 
ences of softening showers and genial suns, they 
burst forth again in their freshness and beauty, 
they speak eloquently of immortality. 

Surely we may love, and cultivate, and study 
those leaves which are so well designed to teach 
the charms of innocence, to expand the virtues 
and charities of the heart, and make us more 
devout worshipers of the Author of their in- 
structive loveliness. Fora. 
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It is incompatible with nature to be always 
the same—always happy, or always tnisovable. 
The great order of Nature is change. And this 
order is just as immutable as are the laws of 


Nature which.cause them. We must be happy, 
we must be miserable—as the sky is clouded or 
clear by turns. Therefore the seeker of happi- 
ness is not always the happiest, nor the despair- 
ing the unhappiest. The best way is to take 
our chance, and trust for the better. And this 
is all we can do. 





{Written for the Valley Farmer.] 


PARAGRAPHS. 

Whom to Avoin.—The person who takes you 
in his confidence about the faults of his neighbors; 
For this same person will take others in confi- 
dence about you. 


Society is like electricity; it selects and re- 
pels. Thus classes are formed—in a republic as 
in a monarchy—the world over, and through 
all time, while human nature remains what it is; 
for pleasure can only be found in affinity, and 
not in repulsion. The Creator never meant so- 
ciety to be on a level, save in the quality of 
freedom. 

When the fountain is bitter, the streams are 
bitter. When the stomach is bad, the system 
is bad—the brain, as well as the heart, i. ¢. the 
intellect and the affections; so that dyspepsia 
becomes a species of derangement or insanity, 
and unfits the individual for the business of life. 
Yet we hate to own it. 


We do best what we best like to do. Other- 
wise the fish is out of water; the body without 
asoul. The work is dead when the man’s heart 
is not in it. But what he loves todo is his trade; 
and he will do it well, or is apt to. 


The true principle of writing, is to talk on 
paper. At first it will not be so easy as one im- 
agines; but habit will soon make it right— 
which suggests for the thousandth time, that 

Habit rules the world. 

The sweetest pleasure is the quietest pleasure. 
It is also rare, as the diamond is rare; and, 
like diamonds, its moments glitter along the 
thread of life. 


Love is selfish: it‘ wishes to possess. 


Human nature can never be subdued, Like 
buds in winter its principles may lie dormant; 
but‘the sunlight of opportunity will develop its 
leaves. 

TOES AND NOSE. 
What sign if the toes 
Of a man that are froze 
Turn red as his nose ? 
It someTIMES means that the latter— 
How red 
No matter— 
The farmer has led, 
When the cold wind blows, 
In a way it ne’er chose, 
But took on account of a “spell” 
That the man befel,, 
Till the poor man, tripped by acup, 
Turned up 
With toes, 
You scarcely could tell from his nose. 


I have known the wickedest of men have leni- 
ent feelings. The sight is a hopeful one for our 
much-abused human nature. 


When aman is himself, he is what nature 
designed he should be. 

What should be done with the apple of dis 
cord? Like all apples, it should be cut. F.G. 
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A Vauvuaste Remepy.— Every family should 
keep a small quantity of chlorate of potash. We 
have never found anything equal to it for a simple 
ulcerated sore throat. Dissolve a small teaspoonful of 
it in a tumbler of water; and then occasionally take 
a teaspoonful of the solution, so as to gargle the throat. 
It is nearly tasteless, and not at all offensive to take, 
and hence it is well adapted to children. 

Nothing is better than this for chapped or cracked 
hands. Wash them in the weak solution, and they 
will soon be well. Itis also good for a rough, pimply 
or chapped face. It may be had at any druggist’s. 


Cure ror Ear-Acue.—Take a small-piece of cot- 
ton batting or cotton wool, make a depression in the 
centre with the finger, and fill it up with as much 
ground pepper as will rest on a five cent piece; gath- 
er it into a ball and tie it up; dip the ball into sweet 
oil, and insert it in the ear, covering the latter with 
cotton wool, and use a bandage or cap to retain it in 
its place. Almost instant relief will be experienced, 
and the application is so gentle that an infant will 
not be injured by it, but experience relief as well as 
adults. 

Driep Beer.—Slice dried beef very thin, put it in 
the spider with water sufficient to cook it tender; add 
sweet cream (or sweet milk with a little butter will 
answer); let the milk come to a boil; stir in a little 
flour previously wet with cold milk, and let it boil 
long enough to cook the flour. This is an excellent 
dish to eat with baked potatoes. 


OmeLet.—Twelve eggs beaten as for custard; one 
cup of thick, sweet cream, and a little salt; have 
our spider well buttered; pour in your mixture, set 
t over a slow fire, stir it occasionally until it thickens; 
pour it immediately into a deep dish, This makes a 
very nice dish for breakfast. 


Baked TomatTors.—Tomatoes peeled and baked on 
a hot dish, or even baked without peeling, and when 
done seasoned with salt, butter and pepper. 


Bortep Inp1an Puppine.—Take sweet milk of suf- 
ficient quantity for the pudding desired; salt to the 
taste, and stir in Indian meal till a little milk will 
tise on the top by standing. If.too thick it will be 
hard. Fill a pudding crock and tie a cloth tightly 
over it, Put into boiling water sufficient to keep it 
covered, and boil steadily three hours. Fruit may be 
added, if desired. Serve with sweetened cream. This 
is an old-fashioned Connecticut pudding, and it dis- 
penses with that unhealthy article, saleratus. It is 
excellent. 


How to Ostain THE Genuine FLAvor or Corree. 
—“Knighten’s Foreign Life in Ceylon,” furnishes the 
following hints, derived from long experience, for 
preparing coffee. The aroma, which resides in the 
essential oil of the coffee berry, is gradually dissipa- 
ted after roasting, and of course still more so after 
being ground. fa order to enjoy the full flavor in 
perfection, the berry should pass at once from the 
roasting pan to the mill, and thence to the coffee-pot; 
and, again, after being made, should be mixed, when 
at almost boiling heat, with hot milk. It must be 
very bad coffee, indeed, which, these precautions be- 
ing followed, will not afford an agreeable and exhilar- 
ating drink. 


Frrep Potatrors.—How few cooks know how to 
fry potatoes. There is nothing so easy to get, and yet 
#0 palatable for breakfast, with a thick, tender, beef- 
steak, or a mutton chop fizzing from the oe To 
fry raw potatoes properly, they should be pared, cut 


' lengthwise into slices an eighth of an inch in thick-— 


ness, dropped into a pan over the fire, containing hot 





beef drippings, turned frequently, nicely browned all 
over, but never burned, The addition of a little salt 
and pepper while in the pan, and a little flour dredged 
over them, is an improvement. We have, however, 
found that a thick slice of good salt pork, instead of 
the beef drippings, answered well. Every one to his 
taste. ° 


Oyster Pis.—Take a large dish, butter it, and 
spread a rich paste over the sides and round the edge, 
but not at the bottom, The oysters should be fresh, 
and as large and fine as possible. Drain off part of 
the liquor from the oysters. Put them into a pan, 
and season them with pepper, salt and spice. Stir 
them well with the seasoning. Have ready the yolks 
of eggs chopped fine, and the grated bread. Pour the 
oysters (with as much of their liquor as you please) in- 
to the dish that has the paste in it. Strew over them 
the chopped egg and grated bread. Roll out the lid 
of the pie, and put it on, crimping the edges handsume- 
ly. Take a small sheet of paste, cut it into a square 
and roll it up. Cut it with a sharp knife into the 
form of a double tulip. Make a slit in the centre 
of the upper crust, and stick the tulip in it, Cut out 
eight large leaves of paste, and lay them on the lid. 
Bake the pie ina quick oven. 


To Crean CLlotn GARMENTS.— Rub some soap 
upon the wristbands and collars, and dip them in 
boiling hot water or new made suds, and scrub them 
well with a brush. Then go over the dirty and 
greasy places in the same way. Get fresh suds and 
wet and brush the whole garment the right way of 
the cloth. Stretch the sleeves, pockets, pocket-holes, 
wristbands and collars into shape, the same as if 
ironed and put to dry. They will look as well as 
new. 


To Make Borrer Come.—After churning, if the 
particles of butter will not unite, as is often the case 
in very cold or very hot weather, drop into the churn 
a piece of butter the size of an egg, or larger, giving 
the whole a few dashes. The particles, true to the 
laws of attraction, will readily unite with the larger 
lump, and the work is done, 


Peacu Lear Ysrast.—Peach leaves used in the 
same way as hops, make excellent yeast. They 
may be used fresh from the tree during the summer 
—but the winter supply should be picked before 
frost comes, and dried. 


Sort Soap.—To one cake of the concentrated lye, 
add three gallons of soft water. Set it on the fire, 
put in four pounds of soap fat, and let it boil till 
quite clear. Empty into a barrel, and add twelve 
gallons of soft water. When cold it will be as thick 
as jelly. The concentrated lye can be had at most 
any drug store. 


Cooxres.—One cup of butter, two of sugar, one of 
cream, one egg, and a little saleratus. Roll thin 
and bake. 


Cup Cakxe.—First of all, get a tinner to co struct 
acake baker as follows: Eight to twelve tin cups, 
the size of an ordinary teacup, without bottoms and 
flaring at top. Have these soldered in rows to.a 
sheet of tin, and the machine is perfected. By this 
means you insert into, and remove from the oven, 
all the cakes at once. Mine cost thirty-one cents, 
and has been used once a week for six years, and 
is still in good condition, For the cake, one cup of 
sour milk, two of sugar, one of shortening, a heaped 
teaspoonful of saleratus, teaspoonful of salt, and 
grate in half a nutmeg; add four eggs, well beaten, 
and sift in flour, stirring it to a stiff batter. Put one 
tablespoonful in each cup, and bake twenty minutes 
in a moderately hot oven. 


Movu.tpy Lanp.—Please say to “A Young House- 
wife,” her lard molded because it was not sufficient- 
ly cooked. Heating and straining will arrest ite pro- 
gress.—[A Farme:’s Wife. 
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A Wer Bacxwarp Srnrine.—Up to the present 
writing (March 26th) we have had an unusually back - 
ward spring. Scarcely any plowing or seeding has 
been done. The ground has not been in condition to 
be worked. 





Peacu Bups.—Quite a sprinkling of live fruit buds 
on the peach trees in many localities still remain, 
Just previous to the cold spell, alluded to in our last 
number, the air was very moist, the weather was wet, 
and our friend, Emil Mallinckrodt, attributes the de- 
struction of the buds to the prevailing moisture at that 
time. He says had the weather been dry no buds 
would have been injured. Mr, M, is one of our most 
watchful pomologists, and generally arrives at correct 
conclusions. 

Mapison County (Inuiois) AgricutturaL Soct- 
xety—The following Board of Directors were elected 
March 3d, 1862; 

Thomas J. Barnsback, Edwardsville; W. C. Flagg, 
Moro; D. B. Gillham, Alton; Wm. Hadley, Collins- 
ville; Wm. B, Hundley, Dorseys; Jacob J. Kinder, 
Edwardsville; John Weaver, Omphgheut. 





Cuuras, on Earta Atmonps.— “A Subscriber” 
asks, where these can be had. H. B. Vaughan, Esq., 
of Sniabar, Lafayette Co., Mo., writes us he has some 
to dispose of. He says he obtained 13 for 30 cents, 
and raised a peck. He says he has some Dutch Chu- 
fas, a different article altogether, and far superior for 
eating, to the other, These he obtained at Lexington, 
Mo., from a German just from Germany. Those 
wishing to purchase, can inclose a suitable sum, and 
have the Chufas sent by mail. 


JourNAL or THs Inu. Stare Agnricutrurat So- 
crety.—We have received the first number of this 
Journal, It is a valuable addition to our agricultu- 
ral literature. It is published under the auspices of 
the above Society, and edited by its able Secretary, 
John O, Reynolds, Esq. 


Iowa Homesteap.—Our friend, Mark Miller, has 
removed the ‘North-western Farmer” from Dubuque, 
Towa, to Des Moines, Iowa, and is publishing a spicy 
weekly journal, called the “Iowa Homestead.” Suc- 
eess to him and his journal. 


Osage Ornanee PLants.—We have numerous in- 
quiries for these plants. We believe Overman and 
Mann, of Bloomington, Ills., have a large stock. They 
are reliable men, and every way worthy of confidence. 
If you deal with them once, you will again, if you 
want anything in their line. 

Tue Premium Essays.—The two Premiums of 
Twenty-Five Dollars each for the best articles on the 
Culture of Flax Seed and Castor Beans, were awarded 
to the Editor of this Journal. The Essays will be 


found in this number. There were a number of Essays 
in competition. The Committee was composed of Dr. 
George Engelmann, the eminent botanist, W. F. Ad- 
ams and Stephen W. Goodbee, 
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PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED.—The partnership 
heretofore existing between Norman J. Colman and 
Carew Sanders in the St. Louis Nursery, under the 
firm and name of Carew Sanders & Co., is dissolved, 
Mr. Colman having purchased the interest of Mr. 
Sanders in the establishment, who retires from the 
business. All accounts due the said firm will be paid 
to Mr. Colman, and all accounts against the said 
firm will be discharged by him. Mr. Colman will con- 
tinue the business on the grounds heretofore occupied 


by us. NORMAN J. COLMAN. 
CAREW SANDERS. 


St. Louis, March 10th, 1862. 


THE CATAWISSA RASPBERRY. 
IT have good, strong plants of the above desirable 
fruit. Having cultivated it for four years, I have no 
hesitation in bestowing on it the highest praise. It is 
perfectly hardy; comes into fruiting just after the 
common raspberry is done fruiting, and for three 
months, or until frost, the canes are constantly loaded 
with ripe fruit, green fruit in various stages of growth, 
and blossoms. All the new wood produces blossoms, 
and in due time fruit, With a couple of dozen plants, 
a family can have raspberries for use for three months, 
I consider it the greatest acquisition to our small fruits 
we have ever had, There is no humbug about it 
will sell the plants at thirty cents each, $3.00 per dom 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PENDLETON P. ELLIS, 


Commission Mercnant, AND Mercuants, Me- 
CHANICS AND Farmers’ GENERAL AGENT, 


No. 127 North Third St., 3 doors from Washington ‘Av. 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Will attend to the purchase and safe shipment of Dry 
Goods and Groceries, Tools of every description, Agri- 
cultural Implements, Farm and Garden Seeds, Ma- 
chinery of any kind, Wagons, Iron and Castings, 
Sewing Machines and fixtures, County Seals and 
Presses, Drugs and Patent Medicines, Books, Stoves, 
Coal Oil and Lamps, new patent articles, &c. War 
Claims placed in safe hands for adjustment. 

N.B.—Remittances to accompapy the order. 

In offering our services to the people in the country 
in this business, we trust to be of advantage to them, 
and specially so these war times; and we shall use 
every effort to make it to the interest of customers to 
send us their orders and consignments. 

Consignments of Produce solicited, and prompt re- 
turns made, 

J Letters asking information, prices of articles, 
or on business,will be answered by return mail. [mr’62 





GEO. HUSMANN. 0. C. MANWARING. 
HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 

Having much increased our business, we take plea- 
sure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete assortment 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, compris- 
ing the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines, and Creepors, Roses, 
Dahlias, and other plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were tested here and have 
proved successful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grupes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
most reliable sources.. Many of them have been tested 
here, and all will be tested in the open vineyard, and 
we shall recommend none until we have found them 
successful. This we may now confidently do with 
Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and Concord, 
they having been tested beyond a doubt. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed to us personally, or to our local 
agents, will be promptly and carefully filled, 

HUSMANN & MANWARING, 
_ Hermann, Sept. 1859-tf. 


Nansemond Sweet: Potato, 
AND OTHER PLANTS. 
We shall be ready by the middle of Arr to fill 
. orders for the following Puants, well tied up and 
ked for shipping by express or otherwise: 
arly Yellow Nansemond Sweet Potato Plants, 
50 cents per 100, $3 per 1000 
Common Varieties of Sweet Potato Plants, 
30 cents per 100, $2.50 per 1000 
Time for setting above, until the last of Jung. 
Barly Cabbage Plants, 50 cents per 100, $3 per 1000 
Late do do 50 “ $2.50 « 
Cauliflower do 
Egg Plant do 
Tomato do 


“April 1, 1862. 





20 cents per doz., $1 per 100 
25 * “* $1.50 per 100 
18 As “ 75 cts. | # 
PLANT & BROTHER, 
{ap62) St. Louis, Mo. 





TREES ‘TREES! 


PDP 


SAINT LOUIS NURSERY, 


“ ¢ NORMAN J. COLMAN, Proprietor, 


Desires to inform his customers and the public that 
he has an unusually large and fine stock, at 


Wholesale and Retail, of 
Shade, and Ornamental 


Trees and Plants, 


ja Which he will sell LOW, on account of the 
hard times. 


Examine our Prices. 


APPLE TREES, Each, Doz, 
6 to 8 feet, extra fine, $0.15 $1.75 
PEACHES, 0,15 1.75 
PEARS, 

Standards, splendid trees, 6 feet, 50 
Dwarfs, bd first class, 40 
CHERRIES, 

Stand. and dwf. “ 66 0.40 


APRICOT and NECTARINE, 
Splendid trees, first class, 0.30 
QUINCE, 

Angers, Orange and Portugal, fine,30 
GOOSEBERRIES, 

Strong plants, 0.10 


RED and WHITE OV REAIMP, 


BLACKBERRIES, 
Lawton, Dorchester and White, 


RASPBERRIES, 


Six or more kinds, 


RHUBARB, 


Linnzus, and other fine sorts, 


STRAWBERRIES, 

Wilson’s Albany, Triomphe de 
Gand, Fillmore, &c. $0 25 

Longworth’s and Downer’s Pro- 
lific, and other fine sorts, 


ASPARAGUS PLANTS, 
Large Purple Top, 1 year, 


GRAPES, 
Catawba and Isabella, 1.00 5.00 30.00 


Together with a splendid assortment of Ever- 
greens, all sizes; Shade Trees—Elm, Maple, 
Ash, Catalpa, Buttonwood, and others, suitable 
for streets, parks, and lawns; also, Flowering 
Shrubs, Roses, Vines and Creepers, Herbaceous 
and Bedding Plants; all for sale low. 

Letters of inquiry promptly answered. For further 
particulars, address NORMAN J. COLMAN, 

St. Louis, Mo. “4 

MANCHESTER BLACK HAWKE. 

This true son of the celebrated Black Hawk, will be 
kept at the stables of A. M. Waterman, on the Olive 
Street Road, about five miles west of St. Louis. He 
was sired by old Black Hawk, owned by Mr. Hill, of 
Vermont. His dam was a Messenger and Morgan 
mare of great speed. This is one of the finest stal- 
lions in the country, East or West. His stock is very 
superior. His color is jet black, with one white hind 
foot. He is nearly sixteen hands high, and is a very 
fast trotter. Those wishing to get the true Black. 
Hawk stock should call and see this horse. Terms 
$20 for the season. [ap62) HENRY WATERMAN, 


Fruit, 


Hund. 
$12.50 
12.50 


450 
4.00 


35.00 
30.00 


4.00 30.00 


8.00 


1,00 6.00 


1.00 


1,00 


1.00 . 
to 5.00 


1.50 8.00 


Doz. Hund, Thous, 
$8.00 


5.00 


$1.50 
1.00 


0.50 4.00 
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ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
Anda Seed Store, 


[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant,] 
s@r-SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW.-@u 
No. 14 North Main Street, between Market and Chesnut Streets, 
Also No, 208 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting. on two streets), and 218 BROADWAY, 


sT. LOUIS, Mo. 


PLANT & BROTHER, 


Wu. M. Prayt.] WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN [Aurrep Puanr. 
AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


Agricultural Implements and Machines, 


MACHINE BELTING, STEAM PACKING, HOSE, FENCE WIRE; SCALES, &C. 








manners vs se 


Also, a Full Supply of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 


GARDEN, GRASS: OTHER SEEDS: 


GROWTH OF 1861. 


LSI 
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SEEDS. IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Timothy, Clover, Red Top, Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, 
Keoaucks Blue Grass, Hungarian, Seed Drills and Sowers, 
Orchard Grass, Hemp, Millet, Iron Garden and Field Rollers, 
Qsage Orange, Top Onions, Ox Yokes and Bows, Iron Road Scrapers, 
Bird Seeds, Sugar Cane Seed, Hay, Straw, and Corn Stalk Cutters, 
Apple Seed, Peach Pits, Pear Seed, Corn Shellers, Corn and Cob Mills, 


Sweet Potato and Cabbage Plants, in season. | Portable French Burr Stone and Iron Corm 
Garden and Flower Seeds, a large assortment.| Meal and Flour Mills—several patterns. 





par Send for Catalogues. bax Send for Circulars. 
Bird Cages, Bird Founts, Bird Baths, Horse Powers, Threshers, Fan Mills, 
Bulbs, Bulb Glasses, Flower Pots, Krauser’s Cider and Wine Mills, 
Agricultural Books. Sugar Cane Machinery. 


COTTON SEED! 


moony 


We are also Manufacturers’ Agents for the Sale of 


Wood and Iron Working Machinery. 
sa@~-PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, CALORIC ENGINES.-@a 
WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS, 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS, HYDRAULIC RAMS. 
Kirby’s Combined American Iron Harvester. 
All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. Call and See. 
PLANT & BRO, 
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